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** Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools,’’ 
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A Day In a Farm Home 


How One Woman Eudgeted Her Work, Rest and Social Service—A Radio Talk 


OOD evening, Radio friends! 
During these lexg, hot summer 
days many of you women who are 
listening to me this evening through 
the courtesy of the Ameri¢an Agriculturist 
and WEAF have probably thought of the 
farm woman with envy and wished that you, 
too, could have one long vacation in the 
country. Haven’t you thought of her as be- 
ing far from the heat and the rush of the 
city, sitting on a shady porch, enjoying a 
cool breeze? Of all the fresh truit and veg- 
etables, eggs and milk ana cream that she 
has to serve on her table without thought of 
the endless bills at the enc of the month? 
She does have the good fresh food to eat and 
the cooi,’ clean air, to breathe. but she has a 
very busy life as well, and her summer is 
far from one long holiday. 

Let me tell you what one farm woman 
really did in just one day. It 
was a Monday in last March 
that Mrs. Brown got up at 
6:30, washed, brushed her 
hair and got dressed. She 
also washed and dressed her 
two small girls. She superin- 
tended the serving of break- 
fast to her family of nine— 
an older daughter had pre- 
pared the breakfast. They 
had oatmeal with cream, 
graham and rye bread, jam, 
milk and apples. After break- 
fast she attended to the kitch- 
en fire, started a fire in the 
living room, put away the 
Sunday clothes and took care 
of the Sunday School collec- 
tion money. She sent off the 
four children to school and 
then it was 8:45. 

In the next hour and twenty 
minutes she swept up in the 
living room, dining room, 
kitchen and the two porches. 
She gathered the wash from upstairs, washed 
the breakfast dishes for nine, also the milk 
pails and strainer cloths, put on beans to 
cook, looked‘after the two little ones left 
at home, read the next week’s Sunday School 
lesson to them and ate apples. 

At 10:05 she filled the stove with wood, 
brought materials for dinner out of the cel- 
lar on her way from tending the heater. 
Then she brought into the kitchen the two 
tubs and a wash bench and got the water 
ready to wash. At 10:25 she started to 
wash with an electric washer a two weeks’ 
accumulation of clothes as she had not been 
able to wash the week before. Unfortunately, 
only a very small percentage of farm women 
have such a modern convenience as an 
electric washer. Few can boast even of 
running water in the house. 

While the washing was being done she 
prepared the dinner, having it ready at 
twelve o’clock—fried oatmeal, sweet poita- 
toes, graham bread, jam, hot sage milk, 
canned peaches and apples. Three of -the 
children came home from school to eat their 
dinner. At one o’clock she had the table 
cleared and was all through washing and 
rinsing the clothes in time to hang them out 
at 1:25. 

Before doing this, however, she looked 
over the mail that came at noon and rested 
until 2:15. After her rest she put the beans 
in the oven to bake, made starch, starched 
the clothes, looked after all the fires, hung 
out the wash; fed and watered the chickens 
and cleaned off the chicken roosts before 
coming into the house; emptied the tubs, 
cleaned the washing machine and washed the 
dinner dishes. Then it was 4:20. 





And still her day’s work wasn’t finished 


A group of 


By MRS. F. W. STILLMAN 


President of the Home Bure cf New 
Jersey 

because she must next cook mush to fry for 
breakfast and put potatoes in the oven for 
supper. She got a bed which was downstairs 
ready to he taken back upstairs. The chil- 
dren, including the high-school boy, who had 
returned from school by that time, took the 
bed upstairs and she swept and dusted the 


room thoroughly and put it to rights 
again. 
Then it w six o’clock and she served 


supper to her family of nine—baked lima 
beans, baked sweet potatoes, graham and rye 
bread, jam, milk and canned strawberries. 
While the two girls washed the supper dishes 
she looked over the paper, ‘made the bed 
that had been taken upstairs, also a crib? 


farm women studying the greatest of all professions—that of 
raising babies 


undressed and got the two little girls 
ready for bed—had them tucked away by 
8:05. 

With most of her work over for the day 
she washed, brushed her hair and dressed, 
because there was to be a committee meeting 
at her home that evening. 

The meeting was over at 10:40. She 
started the electric pump, another rare con- 
venience in the average farm home, to pump 
water, looked after the heater and other fires 
for the night. Then the smallest girl fell 
out of bed and had to be comforted. She 
came downstairs again, straightened up the 
two rooms, wrote this report from notes and 
was ready for bed at 11:10. 

A full day’s work you will agree with me. 
Although this report was kept in March, Mrs. 
Brown’s day would have been just as full 
in August. Indeed it might have been fuller 
if possible, for there is alWays canning and 
jelly making in summer in order that 
winter’s meals may be complete with good 
fruits and vegetables. Do you wonder how 
she was able to do it all? It is quite a 
miracle to me, for as I read over her report, 
as it went into her home demonstration 
agent’s office, I could find no word there of 
selfpity ; I could see that thoveh her day was 
full of needful work she still had time for 
outside interests, to be treasurer of her Sun- 
day School and to be on community com- 
mittees, and in face of all that was to be 
done she calmly took a real time for a rest 
in the afternoon. 

Don’t you still wonder how she was able 
to do itall? I think I can answer your ques- 
tion in part. Through her home demonstra- 
tion agent and the specialists from the State 
extension service she has learned to budget 





her time and do away with useless frills and 
notions. 

To broaden her community life she has 
joined her county home bureau. What is 
this home bureau? It is an organization of 
rural women for service. It was organized 
in April, 1921 with the purpose of ke:ping 
its members to have first, a more satisfying 
home, through the installation of labor sav- 
ing equipment; through the knowledge of 
food, so that well prepared meals are suited 
to the family needs; and through the knowl- 
edge of how each member of the family can 
be well dressed at a minimum cost: secondly, 
a better uniformed home through the de- 
velopment of better schools, of better 
churches and of better community centers, 
which havea great influence in developing the 
life of the homeand the community ; third and 
last, Federal and State laws for the advance- 
ment of home interests. The 
enforcement of laws affecting 
food supplies, the family 
health and the cost of living 
and to secure farther legisla- 
tion when necessary toward 
that end. 

I shall not tell you anything 
about the definite organiza- 
tion of our home bureau—the 
time is too short—but I want 
you all to hear onr home 
bureau creed. It is a beauti- 
ful thought with which to 
close. 

“To be cheerful: to be 
neighborly; to love little chil- 
dren and cherish their right 
to be well-born, well-fed and 
well-brod : to make our houses, 
homes whose influence for 
life’s test shall radiate 
throughout our community: 

“To be cordial to strangers, 
generous to our friends and 
helpful to every human life we 
touch; in short, to love our neighbor a little 
better than ourselves: 

“To be ready always to pass along what 
we have learned, whether of home-making or 
home-keeping and quietly to teach those 
about us by word and action, that fine spirit 
of cooperation which springs from unselfish 
enthusiasm in our one common ideal-right 
living.” 

This is the philosophy that, like a golden 
thread, runs through our home bureau work, 
making the simplest task a link in the chain 
that writes our home into finer communities. 


Says Duties Are World-Wide 


READ your editorial “Our Obligations of 

a New Day” with hearty approval of 

every word. Our national duties have out- 
grown America and are world-wide. 

Had America taken a leading part in set- 
tling the “Near-East Problem” at the close 
of the World War, there would not have been 
any of the “horrors” there that have made 
the whole world shudder, and Asia Minor 
would have been a prosperous land.—L. J. 
DopGE, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


DEAR EpIToR: Ever since you came to the 
editorial chair of the Agriculturist I have 
intended sending my rersonal congratula- 
tions and now that we have enjoyed the paper 
for some time under your guidance, just 
want to know that we think the paper is 
much better and that your policy of service 
to agriculture will make of it a factor in 
helping to solve some of the farmer’s present 
problems.—Mrs. E. J. C., Seneca County, 
N. 
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The Passing of the “Hoss” Doctor 


How Modern Veterinary Medicine Aids Farmers 


EW professions have progressed so 

much in recent years as that of vet- 

erinary medicine. We can all re- 

member the old-fashioned “hoss Doc- 
tor” with his rasp and forceps and his home- 
made remedies. He is now distinctly of the 
past; a new type and a new character of man 
has taken his place. The doctor of veterinary 
medicine to-day is a well 
educated, well-trained 
man. He is what he is 
because of the leadership 
of such men as Dr. James 
Law and Dr. V. A. Moore, 
dean of the New York 
State Veterinary College, 
and because of the ideals 
set for him by his own 
organization, the New 
York State Veterinary 
Medical Society. 

It is fortunate that the 
science of veterinary med- 
icine has progressed as it 
has, for with the develop- 
ment of the dairy indus- 
try and ‘the consequent in- 
crease in dairy cows kept 
under artificial conditions 
have come terrible diseases 
which unless controlled 
would sweep our land like 
a scourge. Contagious 
abortion, tuberculosis, | 
white scours: What 
farmer is not familiar 
with these dreadful mal- 
adies in one form or 
another? Against: them 
the veterinarians form the 
first and practically only 
line of defense. 

Last week we told of the 
farmer-banker conference 
at Ithaca. It is too bad 
perhaps that the meeting 
of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety might not have in- 
cluded also a farmer-vet- 
erinarian conference. As 
it was, however, there 
were two days, July 25 
and 26, full of interest to 





as follows: 


The election of officers 
and business session took 
place the first morning. 
Dr. R. W. Gannett of Brooklyn, formerly 
vice president, was elected president; Dr. 
Charles S. Chase of Bay Shore was elected 
vice president. The secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
C. E. Hayden of Ithaca, and the librarian, 
Dr. H. J. Milks of Ithaca, were reelected. 

A number of papers, too technical and sci- 
entific to report, were given, dealing largely 
with small-animal practice. “The Trials and 
Tribulations of a Veterinarian’s’ Wife” as 
told by Mrs. J. L. Wilder of Akron, provided 
an amusing interlude. A number of clinics 
were held and post-mortems on cattle react- 


The above picture tells its own story. 
across a credulous, ignorant farmer who hasa sick cow. Perhaps the animal has been fed (3) Be it Resolved, that 
on straw or cornstalks, and shows by her tight skin, her arched back, her rough coat and this, the New York ' State 
miserable appearance that she has been neglected. : 

that is too simple a remedy and the cow. doctor makes the farmer believe that his cow has .- 
A pailful of filthy mixture is poured down the cow’s throat and she a 
Some of the best hay is procured for 
Of course, the physic and the cow doctor get the credit for pany N. Y., some time in 
the cure, while the better food and care which really deserves it, gets none. If a cow dies os : 

in consequence of the dose, the result is laid to the disease, and not to the quack 


some dangerous disease. 
th f the professi is ordered to be fed a warm mash or some boiled oats. 
e men 0 1€ profession. her. By and by she recovers. 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


ing to the tuberculin test were conducted by 
Dr. H. B. Leonard of the Federal department. 

As might be expected, the control of 
bovine tuberculosis and the place of the prac- 
ticing veterinarian in the program of the 
State and Federal Government constituted 





This picture is taken from the June, 1875, issue of American Agriculturist. 


a leading point of interest. Three of the 
four resolutions passed dealt with this sub- 
ject. Since these resolutions give in the 
most concrete and authoritative fashion the 
sentiments of the veterinary profession on 
this important question they are reproduced 
here verbatim: 

(1) WHEREAS, the testing of cattle with tuberculin 
and the accrediting of herds is proceeding very slow- 
ly, due to the restrictions which place the bulk of 
this work in the hands of comparatively few official 
veterinarians: P 

WHEREAS, we believe that a work of such magni- 
tude as the eradication of bovine tuberculosis cannot 


The travelling cow doctor has come 


Careful nursing is all she needs. But 


to Fight Cattle Diseases 


be earried to a successful conclusion without the co- 
operation and active participation of every approved 
veterinarian: 

Be it Resolved by the New York State Veterinary 
Medical Society, in convention assembled, that the 
cooperation of the approved veterinarians is abso- 
lutely essential in order that the work of tuberculosis 
eradication may be carried to a successful conciu- 
sion, and that the laws, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning tuberculosis eradication work should be so 
framed or amended that ac- 
credited veterinarians may be 
permitted to cooperate in this 
important work upon the same 
plane as official veterinarians. 

In counties where there is 
a Farm Bureau organization 
we are in favor of their carry- 
ing on a campaign of publicity 
and educational. work, needed 
for the present and future suc- 
cess of the eradication work 
and will co-operate with them 
in so doing. 

(2) WHEREAS, the preven- 
tion and control of infectious 
diseases of livestock is of ne- 
cessity a problem for the vet- 
erinary profession, and 

WHEREAS, in New York 
State such disease control is 
by law placed in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Farms 
and Markets under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, and 

WHEREAS, the Director of 
such Bureau is not a _ vet- 
erinarian, as is the Director 
of a similar Bureau in the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the New York 
State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety, in regulat session as- 
sembled, go on record as being 
in favor of having a compe- 
tent veterinarian appointed as 
Director of the -Bureau of 
Animal Industry in the State 
of New York; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, that a copy of 
this resolution be mailed at 
once to the Cammissioner of 
Farms and Markets at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and also that a 
copy be mailed to each Sen- 
ator and Assemblyman in the 
State and also to each mem- 
ber of the Council of Farms 
and Markets. 


It is a good 
illustration to Mr. Babcock’s article on this page because it shows the great advance veteri- 
nary science has made over the methods of the “Cow Doctor” of fifty years ago. The edi- 
tor of the American Agriculturist in those days commented on the above picture, in part, 


Veterinary Medical Society, in- 
vite the Eastern States to have 
Tuberculosis Eradication 
Conference to. be held in Al- 


June, 1924; and 

Be it Further Resolved, that 
a committee from this society 
be appointed by the President to confer with the 
Federal Bureau and the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of this State to perfect plans for said 
Conference. 

The only formal paper dealing with bovine tuber- 
culosis eradication was read by Dr. Charles S. Chase 
of Bay Shore. Space will not permit more than a 
few quotations: 

“The rapid eradication of tuberculosis throughout 
the country would be furthered if the accredited 
veterinarians were put on a par with State and 
Federal veterinarians as to the amount of indemnity 
paid to owners for condemned cattle.” 

“The duty devolves upon the veterinary profes- 
sion to inaugurate a vigorous campaign of educa- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Some Common Sense Needed 
T is reported that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is likely to recom- 
mend that the immigration bars be lowered 
to admit foreign labor for American farms. 


If this be true, and if the movement suc- 


ceeds, the American Farm Bureau will have 
done more injury to the real interests of the 
average American f: than all the good 
the organization has « complished. 
All under heaven that ails agriculture at 
the present time is over-production. Every 


year sees a big jump in the production of 
nearly every farm product. We got in the 
swing during the war and we have not known 
how to slacken up since. The only thing that 
has saved us from utter ruin is the increased 
demand caused by the prosperity in the 
cities. This prosperity is not likely to last. 
But still we go on piling up the surplus. It 
makes us tired and disgusted to hear some 
speakers, who ought to know better, try to 
show that it is wrong and unpatriotic for 
farmers to even talk of cutting down produc- 
tion. The very first thing every other busi- 
ness in the world does when it runs into a 
surplus is to lay off its help and shut partly 
or completely down. But of course it is 
wrong for farmers to even think of this. 
We keep right on in the ruinous race of rais- 
ing more farm products than the consumer 
wants and then we look to the government, 
the politicians and to our organizations to 
do the impossible in helping us to get our 
money back. Furthermore, not satisfied with 
the present surplus, we want to get more 
help and make it still bigger. So our or- 
ganizations work to let in the cheap foreign 
labor, most of which is no good on our 
farms anyway. 

Without question lack of farm labor has 
worked a real temporary hardship on a 
minority of our farmers, but the average 
farmers—who make up the great majority 
—work one-man farms and hire little or no 
help. More labor simply increases the com- 
petition that such men cannot meet even now. 
Even those who now do hire help will bene- 
fit in the long run by not getting it through 


o 


the better prices which will come through 
lessened production. 

We complain about the abandoned farms, 
the lack of help and the high costs of produc- 
tion. Where in Sam Hill would all of us be 
if some of the farms were not abandoned and 
if help were cheap and plentiful? It is 
about time a little old-fashioned horse sense 
was applied to the farmer’s many problems. 


The Reign of King Hawkweed 


R. G. M. TWITCHELL writing recently 

in the “Main Farmer” says that science 
tells us that one of two alternatives faces the 
people of this nation. “It is either controi of 
the insect pests and diseases or absolute de- 
struction of all vegetation and that means of 
all life of every kind.” 

Dr. Twitchell carries his point further and 
says that the above statement applies also 
to many destructive weeds one of the worst 
of which is the orange hawkweed commonly 
kpown as and well called the devil’s paint 
brush, 

Like many another thing of evil the hawk- 
weed is attractive. So, many years ago some- 
body in Europe saw that it was pretty and 
imported it into America. What a world of 
trouble that fellow let loose! Soon after- 
ward it began to appear in the pastures and 
fields. Men gave little attention to it and it 
spread like fire. To-day one can travel in 
the hill lands of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States and see thousands upon 
thousands of acres completely covered by 
this terrible weed. Where it comes it crowds 
out everything else. Hay buyers last year 
put an embargo on hay: for many sections 
where this pest prevails. It is so widespread 
that it does no good for one man to clean it 
out of his farm because next vear it will 
seed again from the neighbors’ farms. 

To a man who loves the old hill lands it is 
really a saddening sight to stand on a hill- 
top in the summer and see this weed covering 
and coloring the fields in every direction. 
If one was a preacher, he could draw a moral 


on how the devil and his agencies gain quick 


control in nature whk d things begin to 
lip. The good thing li ithe case of the 
iis’ paint bruSh is the clover. Under 


dc ) 
present conditions with low prices there is 
ybably nothing effective to be done to con- 
trol the hawkweed. But perhaps when farm 
conditions improve, some of the land can be 
reclaimed and the clover brought back by 
acid, phosphate, and a large use of lime. 


Wheat in the Dairy Country 


T is curious how nearly everything, in- 

cluding farm practices, seems to travel 
in cycles. History repeats itself. There was 
a time in early days when wheat was grown 
yn nearly all Eastern farms and on most of 
our many streams and creeks, there stood 
the grist mills, which, because of the forests, 
were supplied with a more regular water 
power than can be had at present. Our 
forefathers threshed the wheat out, usually 
with hand flails, then took it to the mill 
where it was ground by the miller who took 
his pay or toll out of the wheat itself. From 
this flour our grandmothers made the large 
wholesome loaves of homemade bread. 

But with the settlement of the prairies, 
wheat gradually left our Eastern hill farms, 
although it is still grown extensively in the 
rolling lands of western New York and in 
central Pennsylvania. For a long time a 
patch of wheat was almost a curiosity in the 
Eastern dairy country. But during the last 
few years for some reason, probably because 
of the higher prices of the war, wheat has 
been coming back again into the East and, 
although the prices have declined, we be- 
lieve it is here to stay. 

Wheat growing in our dairy country has 
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many advantages, not the least of which is 
that it can be made to produce a high yield. 
It is a splendid nurse crop; in fact, a better 
grass seeding can be obtained, especially of 
clover, than with any other grain. Wheat 
makes excellent feed for hens. But the 
greatest possibilities lie in getting the home- 
grown wheat back on to our own tables. 

The chief difficulty in doing this is the 
lack of wheat flower milling facilities, but 
we believe a little pressure on the part of 
farmers with the local miller with the 
promise of enough patronage to pay him, 
would encourage him to put in the necessary 
machinery for grinding a good wheat flour. 
Why is not this one way for farmers to be- 
come like their fathers, more independent, 
and beat the high cest of living by growing, 
milling and using one of the fundamental 
parts of their diet? 


Some Gift 


HE rather amusing letter which follows, 

shows how much farmers will miss the 
free seeds which Congressmen used to hand 
out. We are glad that this nonsense has at 
last been done away with. 

“T hereby wish to call your attention to the 
good seed the government has been handing 
out, and no doubt paid good money for. 
Relatives of mine living in the city received 
it last spring, and having no use for it, gave 
it to me. I sowed it and now it turned out 
to be wild radish and mustard. I have been 
fighting them for years, and then I have them 
given to me. I have managed to get rid of 
mustard and I certainly don’t want a fresh 
start of it.”—G. W. K. 


The Suit Against The I. H. C. 


EWSPAPERS recently have contained 

accounts of the filing of a suit by the 
United States Department of Justice against 
the International Harvester Company in an 
attempt to break up this corporation into 
smaller. units. 

About eleven years ago the government 
sued the same corporation on the charge, 
among others, that the company had unduly 
raised the price of harvesting machinery to 
the grave injury of the American farmer. 
The government lost this suit. Now in this 
new proceeding, the company is charged by 
the government with having made the prices 
of harvesting machinery so low that it has 
injured the business of its competitors. 

The business of trust-busting in this coun- 
try is pretty nearly a played-out game. Un- 
doubtedly there is danger in great corpora- 
tions becoming so powerful as to be injurious 
to small competitors and to the public in gen- 
eral. But these are the days of big opera- 
tions and it is often only through and by the 
smaller concerns uniting into big ones that 
efficiency is obtained and the costs of pro- 
duction cut down. 

Farmers themselves, through their coop- 
erative associations—many of which are al- 
ready doing business in this country running 
into millions of dollars—are coming to see 
that one way to cut down overhead expenses 
is to increase the size and volume of the bus- 
iness done. We do not think that the govern- 
ment will get much sympathy from farm 
people in its complaint that the International 
Harvester Company is selling machines at 
too low prices. 





We succeed or we fail as we acquire good 
habits or bad ones; and we acquire good 
habits as easily as bad ones... Only those who 
find it out succeed in  life-—HERBERT 
SPENCER. 

a a - 

What man gains by his own labor he doth 
treasure; but the gift of the gods he squand- 
ers as of little worth. 
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Comebacks on Our Editorials 


Long Hours, Old Times, Abandoned Farms and Cow Problems Are Discussed 


HAVE just finished reading the article 
in your paper by H. L. Cosline on, “Is a 
Shorter Farm Day Practical?” 

I think this is the most helpful article 
on farming that I have ever read. It ex- 
presses my sentiments exactly. 

Everyone knows that in a short crop year, 
prices are high and a large crop year visa 
versa. If farmers could be made to stick 
together and limit production, crops could 
always be sold above cost. 

All farmers are complaining of the labor 
shortage and high wages, Why? Because, 
labor works shorter hours; therefore, it takes 
more men to do a given amount of work. 

Most farmers talk against Samuel Gom- 
pers, but if farmers had a leader to help 
them as he has helped labor, there would be 
no necessity for selling out to-day. 

During the depression following the war, 
factories began to curtail production; Why? 
3ecause if more articles were manufactured 
than could be readily absorbed by consumers 
they, on account of competition, might have 
had to be sold below cost of production. Not 
so farmers, oh no. If they had no cash to 
buy seed and fertilizer they would borrow, 
and plant as much as possible then sell, for 
the price made by the amount of crops pro- 
duced. 

Theré are criticisms in the papers every 
day that the reason farmers do not make 
money is because they are poor bookkeepers. 
I have yet to talk to any farmer of my ac- 
quaintance, but what can tell me within 
a very few dollars the cost of produc- 
ing a crop. He knows what he should get 
to sell it. He may ask that price but; to 
sell, he must take the price put upon it 
by the amount of that crop on the mar- 
ket at the time he wishes to sell his crop. 

Some farmers can produce 


By A. A. READERS 


which should be now reproduced in mov- 
ing pictures. Where could a cartoonist find 
material more suitable than from your old 
files, such as the “Tim Bunker Papers” 
with the Squire, and Sally Seth Twingo, 
and Jake Frink. 

Mr. Van Wagenen, in making his bow to 
us reader folk some months ago, referred 
to walks and talks on the farm from your 
old files. Your present files now in the 
making will become old and, we hope, as 
grand as their predecessors.—W. D. ROWAN, 
Pennsylvania. - 


What Is Your Opinion? 


WAS very much interested in an editorial 

in the issue of July 21, ““The Deserted Vil- 
lage” with over 20,000 abandoned farms in 
one State and more being left every year. 
The question how to stem the tide is a vital 
one to us all. The increased cost of living 
affects the farmer as wel! as the other man 
—so do the taxes. How are we to adjust 
the farmer’s income to these other things 
and make farming pay? Milk $1.90 for 
June and $6 a day for haying help, don’t 
looh well together. It is a study. 

I am a pooler and believe that if the farm- 
ers win they will have to pull together, but 
what inducement is there for the farmer to 
pull at all when he has for example an in- 
vestment of from $10,000 to $20,000 in farm 
stock and tools and is at the mercy of the 
milk trust or commission man to set the 
price on his produce? What can he do with 
pool milk at $1.81)? 

To make my story short, I would like to 
ask a question. In an emergency our Gov- 


ernment made a price on wheat. It was a 
vital matter in time of war. Do not the 
thousands of abandoned farms in our State 
make a question vital enough for our earnest 
consideration, even in times of peace? 

If our Government could so act on wheat, 
why could not our Government or our State 
pass a law making the minimum price re- 
ceived by the farmer for his milk during the 
year not less than $3 per hundred for 3 per 
cent milk? This would be only two-thirds as 
much as they received during the war, 1917- 
19. And I know the farmers prospered then 
and I know the country merchant prospered 
too, for the same conditions affected both. 

To-day the country merchant is suffering 
for lack of business. And I know if our 
State or Government would do something 
really substantial like this in the interests of 
the farmers, committees would not have to 
stand long and scratch their heads for an 
idea to solve the abandoned farm problem. 
Of course, the question would arise, there 
would be so much milk produced and the 
market flooded and then what? I do not 
think that possible for a long time. For the 
tendency of our young farmer is from the 
farm to the city or larger town and it would 
take some time for the pendulum to swing 
the other way. I would like your opinion.— 
R. FitcH, Delaware County, N. Y. 


How We Used to Keep Cows 


N your issue of July 7th I read with much 
interest Mr. Van Wagenen’s article on the 
dairymen’s present troubles. He set forth 
very fairly both sides of the subject to bring 
forth the experience of other dairymen. I 
noticed the editors’ invitation also and I 
truly give ‘you my experience. 
Sixty-five years ago I began 





crops cheaper than others, as 
some coal mines can produce coal 
cheaper than other mines, but; 
the retail price of coal is the 
same to all consumers. 

No laborer works for any- 
thing less than a living wage. 
No matter if he is a fast worker 
or slow. In his particular line 
of work the wage is the same. 
A farmer works himseif and 
sometimes his family, to the 
limjt of their strength, and then, 
takes the price for the product, 
which is made by the amount of 
crops produced. 

No grocer would buy a dol- 
lar’s worth of produce and sell 
it for less than-a dollar and a 
quarter; except of course a few 
purchases to clean up on a Satur- 
day; but, the farmer produces 
produce to the cost of a dollar, 
and sells it for the price he can 
get at the market, which price, 
is made by the amount of the 


produce to be sold that day. 
It is said, the man who caused 
two blades of grass to grow Address 


where one had grown before was 
a wonderful benefactor to the 
community. I think he is to the 
consumer, but not to the pro- 
ducer.—K. M. WyckKorr, New 
Jersey. 


The A. A. of Long Ago 


HAT got me—that reproduc- 
tion page of July, 1873, en- 
titled “Road Mending,” in your 
last issue. Glad you have intact 
all the columns of the Agricul- 
turist. 





They contain material 


Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
Which is right? What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 


a majority. 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcemert of the L YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands ? 7 NO 





Are You for a Modification of the {18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 





and Beer ? 


Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
No on each question. Sign your name and address. Your name will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


I gs g grt Gila agide wes acGa wa eke oR ee ae aed 


Why You Should Vote 


American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 
It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 


general farming. For many 
years I kept from fifteen to 
twenty-five cows for buttermak- 
ing: I never lost a cow by dis- 
ease. Never had a case of TB 
or abortion or one that did not 
breed. In those days we knew 
nothing of these diseases. Our 
cows were stabled in ordinary 
sided barns with the haymow 
overhead and a large mow hole 
to pitch the hay down through, 
which served as an excellent ven- 
tilator to carry the impure air 
through the shingle roofs. Our 
YES barnyards usually had two large 
open sheds facing the south and 
kept well bedded with straw. 
| NO Our cows were turned after their 

morning meal in the yard for 
water and exercise and to breathe 
God’s pure air and to bathe in 
his warm sunshine. They were 
left out if the weather was fair 
until the noon hour when they 
had their midday meal and again 
returned to the yard. We in this 
way grew our breeding stock to 
maturity with good _ strong 
healthy bodies capable of great 
service in the dairy and better 
able to resist the various dis- 
eases of their kine. We in those 
days gave each cow a two-months 
rest by carefully drying her off 
from milking after which she 
had full rations to get strong 
and take on flesh for the best 
milking period and to bring 
forth a good strong progeny for 
the next generation. And now in 
concluding I believe some of our 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
ete., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard 
Stone Face, Beaded, ete., for sidin 
There is a special Penco metal cell- 
ing for every purpose 
Send } atalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Write your nearest office 








Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
GRANGI for 47 years 
Made ir for all purposes 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FRETF 
Telia all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards 
friteme. DOTT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in Americe~Estab. 1842 
O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


all colors 
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New York State School of Agriculture 


At Morrisville, N. Y. 


THREE YEAR COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
TWO YEAR COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 

ONE YEAR COURSE IN DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
ONE YEAR COURSE IN TEACHER TRAINING 


EXPENSES REASONABLE 


TUITION FREF 


Abundant UOpportanity to 
‘Earn While You Learn” 


For information write 1. M. CHARLTON, Director 
Drawer B-31, MORRISVILLE, N. Y. | 
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Qetes fing, Paints NOW sold direct 

rom Factory at 40% lower prices. 

1 PEERLESS WIRE & co. 
{ine Beot jx. CLEVE 
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APPLE BARRELS [i 25°22 


J. BH. BEAVER Bsopus, New York 
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Vegetable Growers to Meet at Buffalo 


National Association Meeting an Opportunity to Eastern Vegetable Growers 


UDGING from past experience, the 

forthcoming meeting of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America, which 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., September 17-20, will find 
market gardeners, greenhouse men, and 
truckers in attendance from twenty-five 
to thirty of the States of the Union. 
The men who attend such meetings are 
the top-notchers 
| of the industry— 
the growers who 
are up-to-date and 
successful — the 
ones to whom the 
rank and file look 








for leadership. 
To have such a 
national gather- 


ing within easy 
reach of all the 
eastern garden 
centers is a real 
privilege. 








The program 

for this year is 

PAUL WORK without question 

the best on rec- 

ord, centering as it does about a few 


great subjects of interest to all, and 
enlisting some of the strongest leaders 
of the country. The head-line topics 
are as follows: 


The Program 


Tuesday morning—Good Seed, with 
A. B. Clark, President of the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Association, to present 
the seedman’s side and several grow- 
ers to tell of their needs. R. H. Garra- 
han of Kingston, Pa., will discuss the 
seed problem of the commercial veg- 
etable grower. 

Tuesday afternoon—Types, variéties 
and strains, with George Starr, seed 
grower leading the discussion. Dr. J. 
C. Walker of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry will have for his subject, “Seed 
Treatment as Crop Insurance.” 

Wednesday—tour of vegetable grow- 
ing sections about Buffalo. This is of 
special interest because Erie County is 
meeting modern conditions by using 
more land, more machinery, more fer- 
tilizer and more green crops. The lat- 
ter part of the afternoon is to be given 
over to a demonstration of labor-sav- 
ing devices at which at least ten makes 
of garden tractors are expected, as 
well as vegetable washers, tiers, and 
other helps for these days of labor 
shortage. 

Thursday forenoon is to be devoted 
largely to Association business—par- 
ticularly to the development of adver- 
tising plans which have already been 
nicely started, and the perfecting of 
plans for affiliation of State and local 
associations in the national. 


the 20th 


Thursday afternoon will be the ses- 
sion of outstanding interest of the 
week. Aaron Sapiro, best known of 
authorities on cooperation, is to lead 
the discussion of marketing, while 
others will take up the details of both 
distant and local selling. 

Cooperation for distant marketing— 
“What the Southern Produce Co. has 
done and how”—is the subject of C. W. 
Banks, Manager of the Southern Pro- 
duce Co., Norfolk, Va. This is the co- 
operation that handles the Norfolk 
products. 

Cooperation for local marketing 
“What the Providence Market Garden- 


Sapiro Speaks on 


ers’ Association has done and how”’— 
by E. J. Locke, Manager, Providence, 
R. I. 


Thursday p. m. Policies of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
President, O. E. Bradfute, Chicago, III. 

The session adjourns Thursday even- 
ing, but provision is being made for 
several tours among garden sections 
during Friday. One party will visit the 
Irondequoit greenhouse and garden dis- 


trict near Rochester, another will 
take in the mucklands at Elba, and 
a third will make stops along the 


South Shore grape, berry, and canning 
belt from Buffalo to Dunkirk. Other 
parties will be arranged as there is 
demand. 

The general public is not to be neg- 
lected at Buffalo. On Tuesday even- 
ing there is to be a popular program’ on 
the food value of vegetables. Garden- 
ers will be there to learn the points thate 


By PAUL WORK 


the public should learn about the things 
we produce. Bob Adams, gardener and 
rhymester, is toopentheevening. Dr.R. 
A. Dutcher of Penn State, a student of 
the vitamins and other nutrition ques- 
tions, will explain why vegetables are 
needed in the diet and just what they 
have to offer. Miss Flora Thurston, 
of Cornell will then point out some of 
the delicious, but often neglected pos- 
sibilities in the preparation and serv- 
ing of vegetable foods. 


Judging Tourney a Feature 


Another new feature at Buffalo will 
be a vegetable judging tourney on 
Tuesday afternoon. It is to begin with 
a formal judg.ng match, open to gar- 
deners and students under twenty-eight, 
for which L. H. Vaughan of Chicago, 
has offered a pair of beautiful medals, 
specially designed for the occasion. 
Afterward score cards will be fur- 
nished all who wish to try a hand and 
later the correct answers, as deter- 
mined by a board of judges, will be 
announced. The contest is to cover 
eight classes of four to six plates each, 
and some fifty specimens to identify. 

This feature is expected to mark the 
beginning of a movement which will do 
much to bring about uniform judging 
standards among the hundreds of 
shows and fairs in the country. 

Already reports of touring parties 
for Buffalo are coming in. It is hard 
to find a good time for a meeting when 
crops are growing, but mid-September 
seems to fit best of all, coming after 
the heavy rush of August and before 
cleaning up and storing for fall. Ohio 
and New York will likely send the 
largest delegations, but New Jersey 
has promised twelve motor loads at 
least. Buffalo is at the gateway be- 
tween East and West, for rail, boat 
and highway, and the officers are figur- 
ing on not less than a thousand. 

Hotel accommodations in Buffalo are 
of the best. The Statler is brand new 
and as good as is, with moderate rates 
besides. Then there is the Ford, with 
700 rooms in a modern fireproof build- 
ing and at somewhat lower rates, be- 
side the dozens of others, all of them 
ready to do their share. 


LAWS PERTAINING TO KEEPING 
ROADSIDES CLEAN 


American Agriculturist has repeated- 
ly had some inquiries as to the laws 
in different States requiring the cut- 
ting of weeds and brush along high- 
ways. We have obtained the facts 
from the different State Departments 
of Agriculture, which are as follows: 

Secretary Alva Agee of the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture writes: 

“The law provides that it shall be the 
duty of the overseers of the highways 
of the several townships of this State 
to remove or cause to be removed, dur- 
ing the months of August and Septem- 
ber of each year, the briars, thistles, 
and weeds growing on the highways 
of their respective districts, and to 
clear out and open all gutters, drains 
and ditches along or across said roads 
within their respective limits and di- 
visions, or so much thereof each year 
as may be determined upon by the 
legal voters of their respective dis- 
tricts at thé annual road meeting.” 

In Pennsylvania, there is no law re- 
quiring the cutting of brush and weeds 
along public highways. There is a law, 
however, on the Canada Thistle which 
has been amended so as to include 
Chickory. It provides that the owners 
of land where Canada Thistle or 
Chickory is growing, so as to become a 
nuisance can be compelled to eradicate 
these weeds or to pay for officers who 
dé the work. 

In New York State, there is a rather 
radical law in regard to the keeping of 
the highways clear of brush and weeds. 
A portion of this law reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the owner or 
occupant of lands situated along the 
highway to cut and remove the noxious 
weeds growing within the bounds of 
the highway, fronting such lands, at 
least twice in each year, once in the 
month of June, and once in the month 
of August. It shall be the duty of 


such owner or occupant to cut and 
remove all brush and briars growing 
within the bounds of the highway, 
fronting such lands, once in the month 
of August in each year. 

The law provides that if the owner 
of the land neglects to keep the high- 
ways clear himself, officers of the law 
may do it and charge the expense to 
the land owner. 

There are farms cut up to such an 
extent with roads running through 
them that the work of removing weeds 
and briars each year is a considerable 
factor. : This is especially true when 
labor is. so scarce. 


COMBATING BEAN WEEVILS 
AND SQUASH BUGS 


Can you tell me what causes soy beans 
to become infested with little brown bugs? 
The bugs are on the inside of the beans. How 


can they be combatted ?—E. H.S., Pennsylvania. 


Beans when stored in a warm place 
often become infested with the com- 
mon bean weevil. This insect attacks 
beans in the field during the summer 
and in the fall follows the dried beans 
to the house and attacks them in stor- 
age. The weevil lays its tiny eggs on 
the beans, where they hatch and the 
small white grub knaws its way into 
the bean and lives there until it be- 
comes grown. The grubs devour near- 
ly all of the contents of the beans and 
when grown change to the weevils, each 
one of which emerges from the bean 
through a small round hole. 

The weevils can usually be kept away 
from the beans if the latter are placed 
at once when thrashed in tight jars 
or tins with very tightly fitting covers. 
If the beans are left in bags or loose 
containers they will have to be fumi- 
gated onceéin a while with carbon bisul- 
phide. In this event the beans should 
be placed in a tight box and a half 
teacupful of carbon bisulphide to each 
bushel should be poured on the seeds. 
The box should then be covered over 
the top with several old blankets to 
make it tight and to hold the fumes in. 
The beans should be allowed to stand 
three or four days to give time for the 
gas to do its work. Carbon bisulphide 
is inflammable and explosive and no 
light or fire of any kind should be 
brought near the box while fumigation 
is going on. Matches, lighted candles, 
lanterns, lamps, pipes, cigars, and simi- 
lar agencies of fire should never be 
brought near carbon bisulphide. 


CONTROLLING THE ROSE CHAFER 

An insect, that is _a new one to us, is at- 
tacking our grajns It seems to sting the 
ruit.—J. J. A.. New York 

In view of the fact that you have not 
described the insect that is attacking 
your grape vines it is quite impossible 
to absolutely identify it and recommend 
a remedy. Undoubtedly, however, it is 
the common rose chafer. You can 
verify this by closely examining one of 
the insects and comparing it to the de- 
scription that we give here. 

The rose chafer is about the size of 
a lightning bug. It has spreading, 
scrawny legs that seem to be very 
sharp and angular. The wing coats 
are striped black and yellow. It is a 
very slow-flying insect. They give 
one a most miserable sensation when 
they alight on the arm or neck. They 
are commonly found in rose blooms. 

It is quite useless ‘to try to combat 
this insect with an ordinary applica- 
tion of Paris green or arsenate of 
lead. This is due to the fact that the 
insect is particularly resistent to ordi- 
nary poisons. Contact sprays such as 
tobacco dust, nicotine sulphate, have 
no effect upon it. Some growers have 
been. successful by adding molasses or 
sugar to the arsenate of lead, which 
sweetens the poisons and induces the 
insect to consume such a great deal 
of the spray that it often has the de- 
sired effect 

One of the best remedies that we 
have ever seen, at least in a small vine- 
yard, is to cover it with netting so at 
least the upper half of the arbor is 
covered. It is the peculiar habit of 
the insect to fly down upon the grape 
vines rather than to approaeh them 
from below. Obviously this is imprac- 
tical where arbors are extensive. 
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Long News Made Short 


HE papers still contain long discus- 

sions on the wheat situation. Great 
pressure has been brought by repre- 
sentatives from the Western States 
upon President Coolidge to call an ex 
tra session of Congress to devise ways 
and means of helpin, the wheat grow- 
ers. As the President cannot see how 
Congress could help the s:.uation, were 
he to call it, he has announced that 
an extra session will not be convened 
at the present time. 

. * * 

Conditions in Europe are getting 
worse constantiy. The great unrest 
and dissatisfaction in Germany have 
forced the Prime Minister or Chancellor 
Cuno, to resign, with his entire cabi- 
net, and Chancellor Stresemann~ has 
been appointed in his place. Micun- 
derstanding is continually increasing 
between England and France as to the 
policy of forcing Germany to pay the 
reparations. Newspapers report that 
there is now grave danger of a com- 
plete German smash with eongequent 
ruin and chaos in most of Central 
Europe. 

x * * 

The present 2 :reement between the 
anthracite coal miners and the operators 
of the mines ceases cn September 1. 
For weeks representatives of each side 
have been try ng to make a new agree- 
ment, but so far without result. The 
Government is taking an active hand in 
trying to bring about an understand- 
ing and there are indications that if 
such understanding cannot be reached 
the Government may interfere to pre- 
vent a strike. In the meantime, the 
safe policy is to get your winter’s coal 
into the cellar, if you possibly can. 


~ * x 





Poultry culling demonstrations are 
now going on in hundreds of farm com- 
munities. This is the time of year 
when it is easy to tell the slacker hen, 
whose board bill keeps down the profit 
in poultry. Your F Bureau arent 
will, on request, be glad to tell you 
how to cull cut the unprofitable hen. 
Some of the points to look for are given 
on page 135 of this issue. 

x * 

Among the very effective State laws 
passed at the recent leg’slative session 
was one by the State of Pennsyivania 
requiring that condensed skimmed milk 
when sold in hermetically sealed cans 
or receptacles must be in cans holding 
five pounds or more, properly labeled 
with the name of the contents and a 
caution that this commodity is “unfit 
for infants.” This is a supplement 
to the Jones’ Filled Milk Law passed 
by the Pennsylvania Le~is'ature. The 
Illinois Legislature passed the filled 
milk and truthful advertising laws in 
its closing days. This law makes it 
difficult to sell condensed skin.med milk 
to consumers who think they are buy- 
ing the real article. 

* * ‘ 

As the time for the World’s Dairy 
Congress and National Dairy Show ap- 
proaches, preparations are increasing 
for making this session the greatest 
gathering of dairy interests that the 
world has ever seen. ‘The exposition 
is to be held at Syracuse October 5-13. 
Thousands of dairymen throughout the 
East are planning to visit this 
xposition. 

és 

The New Jersey State College of 
Agriculture is advising New Jersey 
airymen to lay in their fall and win- 
ter supply of dairy and poultry feeds 
t the present time. The statement 
ays: “In the late summer and early 

ll the feed market is usually dull 
and feeds can be bought at the lowest 
figure of any time during the year.” 

& ok 

Most sections of the East will re- 
member the season of 1923 as one of 
the driest on record. (This statement 
refers to the weather, not to prohibi- 
tion.) Nearly all.crops have been seri- 
ously hurt, but the effects of the 
drought in Southern New York, New 
Jersey, and Long Island have been the 
worst. The potato crop of Long Island 
has been greatly injured. 





* oS * 


A recent statement, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
says: “Farm sentiment is mixed, with 
the South and East in a better frame 
of mind than the Corn Belt. The 
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Wheat Belt is the sore spot.” 














The Plant of the American Milling Company at Peoria, Illinois 


G. L. F. Milk Maker 


244% Protein--9% Fiber--5% Fat 


100 “ Peanut Meal 40 ‘ 20 “* Salt : 
20 “ Salt 20 * Calcium Carbonate 
20 “ Calcium Carbonate 2000 Ibs 


2000 Ibs 


.When you feed G. L. F. Rations, you get the best quality ingredients 
mixed according to a public formula which has the unqualified endorse 
ment of all the leading eastern colleges of agriculture. The tag on every 
bag gives you the exact number of pounds of digestible nutrients and the 
pounds of each ingredient in every ton. Feed G. L. F. Rations and “‘Get 
more milk at less cost and have better cows left.” 


If you do not have local service write 


Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 
Feed Department 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








G. L F. Public Formula Rations are mixed in this mammoth plant 
under the supervision of G. L. F. inspectors. Its- great capacity, 
its modern mechinery and its expert staff of overators make it with- 
cut question the most economically operated feed plant in the world. 
Unlimited and low cost service is available to G. L. F. patrons in the 
assembling, mixing and shipping of G. L. F. Public Formula Rations. 


} “THE TRUTH IN FEEDS WITH PUBLIC FORMULAS” 
G. L. F. Exchange Dairy 


204 Protein--9% Fiber--4.5% Fat 


The Formula The Formula 
200 Ibs. Distillers Grains 100 Ibs. Distillers Grain 4 
500 “ Glutea Feed 1506 lbs. 360 ** nano» de ay Bran 1452 lbs. 
260 “ Cottonseed Meal 43" . 3 * 260 “ Yellow Hominy ‘ 7 P 
240 “* Gil Meal P. Digestible Nutrients 200 “* Ground Oats Digestible Nutrients 

dard W B “ 440 “ Glut Feed 

209 “ Standarc ‘reat Bran ae : sluten Fee ‘ ie 
100 ‘ Standard Wheat Middlings Phe best possible mix- 140 ‘! Peanut Meal 40 : A wonderful combina- 
160 “ Yellow Hominy ture that can be, put 160 ‘ Cottonseed Meal 43+ tion to feed cows on 
100 “ Ground Oats towether for the dairy 100 ** Oil Meal O P pasture or to use with 
100 * Cane Mclasses a ee / 200 “ Cane Molasses 


clover or alfalfa hay. 
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Hoffman's ‘Seed Wheats 


Seed-wheat from 
crops of 35 to 44bc. 
per acreisofferedto 
you — such seed will 
pay! 





Clean seed—graded 
right—no cockle, 
rve, gore or other 
weeds in it. Priced 
low. 


Stop the Loss on Your Wheat-crop! 


You will grow whect again, even if the price is way down. But Just because so many others are taking their loss, complaining, 


you don’t have to luse money on it—even at the low price! 
Today you can start toward a profit on your next crop—this ad 


yet making no effort to better it—don’t you be! But for your 
own sake, lef us tell you more of how Hofiman’s Wheats will 
stop the loss on your wheat-crov. They have shown new prof.ts to hosts of 


points the way. Success can be yours—don’t pass ii by. growers for 24 years—they will show you a profit next harvest! 


While growing wheat anyway, won’t an extra 6 or 8 or 10 cr more bushels- 


New Catalog and Samples FREE 


per-acre — pay you better than ‘letting weli-enough alone’? Of course it Seven varieties-- smooth-chaff and bearded—including the famous “‘Leap’s 
will! Then why not get them—because they cost you almost nothing! One Prolific” and “Pennsylvania 44” —are offered. Every kind proven reliable by 
Chio customer realized $125 extra profit on an $8 investment. many years’ actual use. Every burtel strictly clean— graded ta pertection— 

free from all weeds . . . Offered at !ow prices that will surprise you . . . Mail 


The extra hundred or two bushels you will grow, will have no cfiect onthe your address today — mention this paper 


Country’s supply—but what a difference they wilf make in your bank-account! losing money on your wheat-crop. 





A. | H. HoF FMAN, INC. Box 60 Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 


You can’t afford to continue 





| When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Say You Saw It In American Agriculturist 





















“HERES WHAT YOU WANT | 


Made from 
heavy, tough 
wrought _ steel 
double tinned 
they wear well | 
and the handles 
are shaped just 
right to fit your 
hand. 


From 34 years 
experience we 
know you'll find 
satisfaction with 
our line of milk 
cans and other 
dairy equipment 


J. S. BIESECKER 
| Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
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Barn Equipment 
_ New York City 


ABSORBINE 


PAT. OFF 


59 Murray St. 











TRADE MARK REG.U 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 





Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 


W.F. YOUNG, inc., 579LymanSt., Springheld, Mass. 


LEARN THE 
AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


ON’T BE HELD DOWN!—Tie your 
future to the motor industry. The 
field for well-trained, ambitious men is 
















unlimited. 

YOU CAN EARN $100 TO 
oo PER MONTH 

Garag seal 1 Chautf Y earu 

d actual w a ler expert ine t 

w graduates 


AMERICAN TRADE SCHOOL 
Dest. 1, 867 Genesee St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


aed by Ne York State Board of Education 


















GASIEST ENGINE TO START. 
90 DATSs TRIAL! BOOK Bon Ere CASH or EASY 
also Be Secclel Gace Weies today! 
ak MANUFACTURING CO. 
Desk 1051-Y, Magee Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 










by) a —_ « STERLING razer on 30 


costs not 


TERLING < C OMPANY 





Fine Hors 





f\ Visit Canada this summer—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired 
Wheat crops last year the big: 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads 
If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the that 





await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Pool Price For July Milk $2.08 


| New York Fruit Growers Contract With Federated—-New York County Notes 


HE Dairymen’s League Co-Oper- 

ative Association, Inc., announces 
that-the gross pool price for the month 
of July is $2.08. Phis is .08 greater 
than the pool price for June. From 
this gross pool price of $2.08 there will 
be deducted .09% for expenses of de- 
monstration and advertising, leaving a 
net pool price of $1.98%. From the 
net pool price, the Association has de- 
ducted 16 cents per 100 pounds, which 
is borrowed on the certificates of in- 
debtedness, leaving a cash pool price 
of $1.93 %. 

The July price for 1923 is the highest 
July price realized since the pool was 
organized The net pool price of 
$1.98% is 86% cents greater than the 
price realized in 1922 and 28% cents 
greater than the July price of 1921. 


Class 1 Up to 30 Cents August 16 


The League has also announced that 
the wholesale price to dealers buying 
milk in class 1 will be raised on August 
16, to $2.78 per 100, which is an in 
crease of 30 cents over the price set 
on August 1 of $2.43. The reasons for 
this advance are the conditions in the 
producing territory. Due to lack of 


rain, poor pasturage has resulted #nd 
the cows have not yielded a normal 
output 


League Farmers Receive Certificates 


The League is mailing to its mem- 
bers certificates of indebtedness aggre- 
gating $4,622,579.76. This amount rep- 
resents loans by members to the Asso- 
ciation during the past fiscal year for 
the erection of milk plants, and as 
working capital. The certificates bear 
6 per cent interest and are payable in 
equal instalments each year for a 
period of 5 years. 

The rate of deductions from milk 
checks during the past fiscal year was 
$.13760654 per 100 pounds of milk as 
compared with a rate of $.16791134 per 
100 pounds for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1922, when the deductions 
amounted to $4,307,727.48. 

The decrease in the rate is accounted 
for in part by the fact that during the 
past fiscal year the Association mark- 
eted about one billion pounds more 
milk than it marketed during the pre- 
vious year, although the number of 
actual poolers was not as large as in 
1921 and 1922. 

Where the 
farmers’ milk 
than a dollar, 
will be mailed instead of a 
of indebtedness 


deductions ‘from the 
check amount to less 
a check for the amount 
certificate 


FRUIT GROWERS’ CONTRACT 
WITH FEDERATED 


The finest fruit markets of the coun- 
try were made available to the prod- 
ucts of New York orchards recently 
when the Western New York Fruit 
Growers’ Cooperative Packing Associa- 
tion contracted for the sales service of 
the Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, Inc. The Western New York 
growers have had the advantage of a 
national market for some time; their 
contract with the Federated gives. them 
the added benefit of a grower owned 
and controlled sales service with sales- 
men in over two hundred markets. 

The Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, Inc., was organized early in 
January of this year by a national com- 
mittee of fruit and vegetable growers 
appointed some time ago by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation to study 
fruit marketing. The committee took 
over the entire organization of the 
North American Fruit Exchange which 
had been operating in a private way 
as a national organization and trans- 
formed it into a grower owned and 
grower controlled cooperative associa- 
tion to operate at cost and without 
profit fur the growers’ cooperatives 
which desire to use it. In this way the 
experience and judgment of a service 
which has been in operation for more 


than ten years was secured. Since 
January growers’ organizations in 


almost every State in the Union have 
taken membership in the Federated, 
giving it a total volume or tonnage 
which will make it probably the largest 


and most influential distributor of 
fruits and vegetables in the country. 

Confidence in the Federated was 
voted by the Board of Representatives 
of the Western New York Association 
last January, but the matter of joining 
the Federated was left with the Board 
of Directors: Since that time a com- 
mittee of the Board has made a 
thorough study and investigation of the 
Federated and at its last meeting 
voted to use its sales service, 

It is expected that about 3,000 cars 
of fruit from Western New York will 
be marketed through the Federated 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Ine. 
Last year the association sold 3,600 
cars of fruit for 800 members. Apples 
were shipped steadily from October 7, 
until the first week in May; the move- 
ment did not vary more than 10 cars 
from the shipment of 70 cars per week 


throughout the entire seven month’s 
period. 
Other large growers’ associations 


which are members of the Federated 
include the Maine Potato Growers’ Ex- 
change, The California Mutual Orange 
Distributors, The Georgia Watermelon 
Association, The Mississippi Truck 
Growers’ Association, The New Jersey 


Fruit Growers’ Exchange and The 
Michigan Grape Association. Organ- 
ized fruit and vegetable growers 


throughout the country have made con- 


siderable progress during the past 
year in a co-ordinated movement to 
market their fruit along national 


commodity lines. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Co.—July was a very hot 
and dry month. The _ temperature 
reached nearly 100 in the shade on 
many days. At present we are in 
need of a good rain. Beans, potatoes, 
and garden truck are suffering from 
the dry weather. Those farmers who 
are plowing for wheat find no moisture 
in the turned furrow slice. Barley and 
oats are being harvested at this time 
and are making a good crop. Corn 
is earing up nicely. Some farmers 
have sold mixed hay for $14 a ton. 
The weather is very hot and sultry. 
E. 

Wyoming Co.—Hay harvest is prac- 
tically over in this section. The crop 
was better than usual. Oats are not 
yielding as well, due to the dry weather. 
In fact, everything is greatly in need 
of rain. Potatoes and beans are fair. 
Potatoes are selling at $2; butter, 45; 
good broilers bring 25c¢ a ‘pound; eggs, 
30 to 35c. Raspberries and black caps 
have been light through the season, 
bringing anywhere from 25 to 30c a 
quart.—L. M. F. 

Along 

Hayiny is 
meadows that 
cared for have 


Ontario 


the Southern Tier 


well advanced. Some 
have been well fed and 
produced record crops. 
Others have been light and weedy. The 
crop estimate has been placed con- 
servatively throughout this section at 
from seventy to seventy-five per cent 
or a normal vista. Good timothy hay 
brings around $20 on the Binghamton 
market. 

The oat crop is being harvested at 
present Late rains have much im- 
proved this crop. Little threshing has 
been done so far. 

New seeding which had been some- 
what damaged by the prolonged dry 
weather has been helped wonderfully 
by the rains of July and August. Old 


meadows have started up, too, very 
nicely. 

Potatoes that were planted early will 
be low producers this year. The 
drought of May, June and the fore 


part of July greatly curtailed the crop. 
Late planted pieces bid fair to be bet- 
ter. There is about an average acreage 
in this locality. 

Many pastures which had been 
shortened by dry weather are coming 
qn better now, but the milk flow will 
not come back to normal this year. 
Some have disposed of their cows. 
Other dairies have been greatly de- 
pleted through the tuberculin testing 
which has been in progress here since 
the first of the year. Many herds have 


been practically wiped out by the test. 
As yet, little disposition has been shown 
to réplace extinguished dairies. The 
price of milk works against such a re- 
building of the dairy industry. 

The purchase by the Dairymen’s 
League of the Empire State Dairy 
plant at or near’ Windsor is considered 


as a marked victory for the poolers. 
Other similar purchases are in con- 
templation. 


The retail price of milk advanced in 
Binghamton August first to 14 cents 
a quart, due in part to a similar ad- 
vance to producers. 

The interests of the G. L. F. Ex- 
change are being actively promoted in 
this part of the State—E. L. V 


WESTERN NEW YORK NOTES 

Fruit growers in Western New York 
are much interested in the activities 
of the International Apple Shippers’ 
Association in attempting to better the 
shipping conditions. Secretary R. G. 
Phillips, of Rochester, states that the 
discriminatory rates, unfair freight 
charges, excessive icing costs, perish- 
able protective tariffs, express floatage 
charges and a number of related sub- 
jects have been placed before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
similar State bodies with intra-State 
jurisdiction. 

Hay Growers Adopt Federal Grades 
The Seneca County Hay Growers’ 
Association has adopted the grades and 
standards of grading recently es- 
tablished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Heretofore, hay 
has been bought and sold according to 
grades established by dealers in the 
several States with no definite stand- 
ards as a basis. Each buyer or dealer 
of hay had his own standards and no 
one could tell definitely or even know 
just why hay should be called by the 
various standard numbers of grade. 
Fruit Growers’ Notes 

The Keuka Lake Grape Growers’ As- 
sociation has entered into an agree- 
ment with the American Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Pittsburgh branch, for the market- 
ing of the 1923 crop. The Penn Yan 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., composed of some of the 
largest growers in that section, is 
planning to erect a building on the 
property purchased near the Pennsyl- 
vania tracks in Penn Yan. Additional 
land will be leased from the railroad 
company and a switch installed. [t was 
also recently announced from Penn 
Yan that the growers of Stanley, Flint 
and Hall would erect a cold storage 
plant at Flint with a capacity of 50,- 
000 barrels at a cost of over $150,000. 
Directors for the first year are: T. D. 
Whitney, E. W. Ferguson, Abram 
Post, John Hutchinson and Frank Cart 

Oswego Lettuce Crop Heavy 

Better prices for Oswego county 
lettuce is in prospect as a result of a 
new method of distribution through 
chain stores in New York. In over 
1,500 stores of one company the lettuce 
was introduced at a special price of 
three heads for ten cents. The chain 
store concern makes no profit at this 
figure, but the customers are urged to 
call for Oswego lettuce and a trade 
developed. Two carloads daily are 
being moved at this special price by 
this one concern. The second week the 
concern places the price at a figure 
which will show some profit from the 
venture, after a-demand has been fully 
established 

All in all the lettuce growers have 
had a poor season with both weather 
and over production conspiring against 
them. In a number of instances the 
growers have only received from 25 to 
75 cents a crate for their product, a 
price that does not cover the cost of 
crates and fertilizer. From the Fulton 
district the forwardings often ran as 
high as 20 to 25 carloads daily. Some 
growers are about at the point of 
turning the crop under the soil for 
its fertilizer value. Of the two varie 
ties, Romaine and. Boston head, the 
Romaine has in most instances sold for 
more money than the other. 
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Among the Farmers 
Of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland 


ENNSYLVANIA farmers are con- 
fronted with a large, but unprofit- 
able crop of wheat, the present selling 
price being below cost of production. 


At Grange gatherings and other farm- 
ers’ meetings this subject is much 
discussed. 

Discouraging reports as to the 


Thanksgiving Day supply of turkeys 
come from farming sections, the early 
spring Season having been very unfa- 
vorable for “poults.” Weather condi- 
tions and disease wiped out early- 
hatched spring breods completely. 

Eastern Pennsylvania has an im- 
mense crop of elderberries and thou- 
sands of gallons of home-made elder- 
berry wine is assured. Many farmers’ 
families regard it as an excellent rem- 
edy for various illness, such as in- 
cipient colds. 

The bee farm of L. H. Swartz, near 
Manchester, York County, was flooded 
during a recent heavy rainfall, causing 
a loss of bees, hives, and honey valued 


at $3,600. The apiary was carried 
away by the high water.—OLiver D. 
SHOCK. 7 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
e NOTES 
J. N. GLOVER 
The heavy rain on the 3rd, with a 


few showers since, have made it diffi- 
cult to dry oats properly to store it, 
but farmers are busy at it and it will 
soon all be stored. Reports are that 
they are yielding better than was an- 
ticipated. Pastures have grown well 
since the heavy rain, when six inches 
of water fell during the night. 


Late potatoes and corn are doing 
well now, and some second crop hay 
may be made later, if the present 


growth of clover continues. Dairymen 
are buying feeds with which to balance 
their cow rations this winter, so sev+ 
eral carloads of cotton and oil meal 
have been sold in a few townships of 
Union County, in addition to cars of 
mixed. feeds, 

Candidates for county offices are 
plenty and they are very busy. Some 
school boards have trouble to get 
coal for the winter, so a few townships 
will try soft coal for a change, at a 
saving of a few hyndred dollars. 
Schools will open August 27 and Sep- 
tember 3 in a few townships. New and 
inexperienced teachers are plenty, but 
good teachers and with experience are 
not plentiful. One auctioneer has 110 
farm sales booked for next spring in 
this and Snyder County. Apples and 
plums are better crops than was ex- 
pected earlier. Apples sell from 75c to 
$1.25 a bushel. New wheat and old 


corn are each selling at 95c a bushel, 
an unusual occurrence. 
PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY NOTES 


Tioga Co—A general rain through- 
out this section during the first week 
in August saved the corn and potato 
crops. Corn never looked better. Hay 
turned out to be a better crop than 
was expected at first. Pastures are 
short. The apple crop will be light and 
apples will be small. Roads in this 
section are very poor for this time of 
the year. Eggs, 25c a dozen; potatoes, 
$2; red and black berries, 20c a quart. 

Mrs. W. C. G. 


Berks Co.—More wheat than ever is 
being threshed from the fields this year, 
but there apparently is no market for 
it. The sixty-seven-days’ drought was 
partially broken on July 28 by a two- 
inch rainfall. During the dry period 
less than one-half inch of rain fell and 
all crops, pastures, and fruits suffered 
heavily. Pastures and grass in stubble 
fields are completely burnt out. Not 
much of the oats crop was harvested 
this year for more than most of it 
was cut and cured for hay or pastured 
from the fields. The hay crop is the 
lightest this year for half a century, 
yielding about 25 per cent of normal. 
This leaves dairymen short of roughage 
and consequently many have reduced 
their herds. Corn may produce a fair 
crop, fodder is short. The early po- 
tato crop was light in yield and of 
poor quality. Orchards have been 


rather severely hit with an unusually 
severe attack of caterpillars. In view 
of the present conditions, farmers seem 
to be inclined to shift to smal! farms. 
This movement is undoubtedly caused 
by the labor shortage and also owing 
to continued falling prices for farm 
products and rising prices for those 
things farmers buy.—E, R. DySHER. 


Fayette Co.—It has been 
here for most of the time. Early ap- 
ples have been fed to the hogs as there 
is no sale for them. It is a long time 
since we have had such a glut of apples. 


raining 


Peaches and other fruit are plentiful. | 


Wheat, oats, and hay harvest is out of 


the question until this wet spell is over. | 


—E. W 
Washington Co.—The weather was 
very dry during June and July. How- 


ever, we have had fine rains during 
the past week. Corn is looking 


| 


fine. | 


Wheat is being threshed and marketed | 


which is very 
Apples and 


at 95 cents a_ bushel, 
discouraging to farmers. 
peaches are going to 


| 


market, not in | 


large quantities. Berries about over | 
with. They brought fair prices. Corn, 
90c a bushel; eggs, 32c; butter, 35c.— | 


Dd. W. 
NEW JERSEY DROUGHT BROKEN 


Salem Co.—It is now a week (Au- 
gust 4) since the drought was broken. 


A blessing is pouring from heaven on | 


mother earth and her children; the 


pastures and meadows are growing up | 


green again. Corn and garden truck 
are responding nicely. Late potatoes 
are coming through very well. Some 
farmers are availing themselves of the 
changed conditions and are plowing 
considerably. Some alfalfa and vetch 
was sown during this period. Since 


lima beans dropped considerably in 
price on the New York market, some 
farmers have stopped them, 


: picking 
awaiting better prices.—S. B. 





HARVEST WINDING UP IN 
MARYLAND 


Farmers are rounding up harvest 
operations with varied results as to 
yields and quality.. The weather dur- 
ing the early or first half of the sea- 
son was ideal for haymaking, the 
past three weeks has been less favor- 
able though not bad. The work has 
been long drawn out on account of the 
scarcity and high cost of labor. The 
hay crop is probably 25 per cent less 
than last year, both clover and timothy 
headed short and much white-top 
weeds and garlic infested many fields. 
Wheat that has been threshed is yield- 
ing from 15 to 40 bushels to the acre 
and is of good color and plumpness of 


grain. There is a big acreage of corn 
and bright prospects for a bumper 
crop. Plowing for wheat has begun. 


Tomatoes and sugar corn are showing 


up good at this stage of the season 
and canners are hopeful for a large 
pack. The milk situation is still in 


an unsatisfactory state as regards to 
price and tests at the creameries. High 
costs of feed stuff and the sanitary 
laws are reducing profits to the farm- 
ers. Cows are ranging in price from 
$50 to $125, calves 9¢ per pound. Hogs 
rather plentiful with slow demand at 
about 8c per pound, six week old pigs 
from $3.50 to $10 per pair. The hatch 
of young chicks and turkeys has been 
large, but many are dying from dif- 
ferent causes. Old chickens 23¢ per 
pound, L. W. spring broilers 35c pound. 
~ crops and pastures need 
R. H., Maryland. 


Comebacks on Our 
Editorials 


(Continued from page 125) 


dairymen are feeding too large a por- 
tion of silage for a well-balanced ra- 
tion, but should feed more of the differ- 
ent clovers, well cured, and of the dif- 
ferent roots, as sugar beets, carrots, 
and a I hope that I may help 
Mr. Van Wagenen in rousing the pres- 
ent-day dairymen to a closer sender o@ 

these troubles to bring about a on By 


rain.— | 
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The Genius of Man Has Created 
Marvels in Farm Machinery 


WO continuous miles of farm and dairy machinery will be dis- 

played at the 1923 National Dairy Exposition. ‘This great 
exhibit will contain new and improved cream separators, milking 
machines, barn equipment, churns, and a thousand and one other 
articles to lighten labor and increase profits on the dairy farm. Here 
in a few days the ambitious dairy farmer will be able to learn more 
about labor saving machinery than he could learn in a lifetime in any 
other way. Anunusual opportunity to combine business with pleasure, 


OTHER THINGS YOU WILL WANT TO SEE 


World’s Finest Pure-bred and Grade Cattle 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Wonderful Panoramic Exhibit— 
“Dairying Past and Present” 
Boy and Girl Club Exhibits, Contests and Demonstrations 
Human Welfare and Nutrition Displays 


CONVENTIONS, MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 

During Exposition week conventions will be held by the National 
Milk -Producers’ Federation, all of the National Cattle, American 
Dairy Science, International Association of Milk Dealers, National 
Creamery Buttermakers and many others. 

Here you will meet face to face, the leaders of all branches of 
dairying and can without cost secure the benefit of their experience 
in your business, from building a cattle barn to equipping a creamery. 


COME— FOR PLEASURE AND FOR PROFIT 


NATIONAL DAIRY EXPOSITION 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., October 5th to 13th, 1923 
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You Can Get A 
Unadilla Silo At Once! 


You can mail, ‘phone or wire your order for a Unadilla Silo. 
It will be loaded the same day on railroad car and shipped. 
From then on our traffic department follows the Silo to its 
destination to assure prompt delivery. 


There’s plenty of time to order a silo, have it shipped, erected 
and filled on time—if you order a Unadilla. We are prepared 
with Spruce and Oregon Fir and metal 

fixtures to serve all late buyers. No need 

to waste good corn or put off getting a Silo Gif 
until next year. You can get yours now. Lith 
You take no chance if you order a Unadilla. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 


Unadilla, N. Y. 

















Box B 


UNADILLA 
[SILO 




















Mail, Phone or i 
Wire your order today 
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POST YOUR FARM 


and Keep Trespassers Off 


We have printed on linen 
lined board trespass notices 
that comply in all respects to 
the new law of New York State. 
We unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their farms: 
We have a large supply of these 
notices and will send one dozen 
to any subscriber for 60 cents. 
Larger quantities at same rate. 


Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 























NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO {irik Sith 
Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 
Pay when received, pipe and recipe free 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY, 


S pric a chance to sell by mail at my usual LOW 

S prices the output of a well-known silo concern. Silos 

absolutely first-class, made of genuine CLEAR FIR. 

Li? lumber is high-priced and hard to get th this pp but 

KNOW it is the ONLY SAFE wood for you ber 

and PAY tess ¥ me Direc} or baby toto ay - AK, ai THe how much 
"Mi. L- SMITH, 112 Flood Bldg., MEADVILLE, PA. 


he saved. This sale 50 
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Doctor 


(Continued from page 123) 


tion and create a demand for healthy 
tuberculosis-free herds, and that de- 
mand should be so strong that Congress 
and the Legislature will be compelled 
to respond by appropriating more gen- 
erously in the future than has been 
done in the past for this work.” 

The last statement was made by Dr. 
Chase following a discussion of the fact 
that, as he understood it, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at Washington and 
the New York State officials in Albany 
were handicapped by lack of funds and 
therefore unable to permit payment of 
indemnities on tests by accredited 
veterinarians. 

In conclusion Dr. Chase stated: “It 
is the purpose of the Tuberculosis 
Eradication drive to clean up area after 
area and ultimately to produce abso- 
lutely clean herds. The only way this 
can be done satisfactorily is to have 
it done harmoniously as possible with 
all possible speed compatible with 
efficient work. A _ perfect understand- 
ing between al] parties concerned will 
facilitate the ultimatum. Let us all 
work to the accomplishment of that 
end. If the accredited veterinarian is 
accorded the consideration that the im- 
portance of the part he takes warrants, 
the work will progress more satisfac- 
torily and the end be more rapidly 
achieved.” 


Dr. V. A. Moore, Dean of the New 
York State Veterinary College, read 


a learned and interesting paper on dis- 
eases of animals communicable to man, 
with special reference to those trans- 
mitted through milk. 

“A study of the infeciious d seases 
of animals,” said Dr. Moore, “shows 
that certain of them, such as anthrax, 
rabies, and foot and mouth diseases, are 
infectious for practically all species of 
warm-blooded animals. Others, like 
tuberculosis, gl: no na and cowpox, are 
communicable to a few species panty 
There are a number of inflammatory 
conditions in animals due to pyogenic 
bacteria that will cause disease in man 
if opportunity is afforded. Infections 
of this kind are not infrequent. 

“The diseases of animals that have 
caused the greatest amount of human 
infection are, presumably, anthrax and 
rabies. Since the discovery of their 
causes and their modes of infection 
the y have been of much less significance 
than they were before, although 
anthrax still rema'ns a caus se of many 
deaths in man. Cruickshank reported 
in London about 500 deaths annually 
from it. Graham reported 48 cases 
treated in New York Ciiy from 1915 to 
1918 inclusive; of these, 23 recovered 
and 25 died. Hubbard and Jacobson 
reported 34 cases in the same city in 
1919 and 1920, of which 23 recovered 
and 11 died. The higher mortelity in 
the former group is explained by the 
fact that serum w not used in the 
treatment. 

“Rabies, 
a scourre, 
transmitted 


that at one time was such 
hy in Europe, is 

throvch the hites of in- 

fected animals, usually dogs. As the 
virus exten’s frem the wound to the 
brain through the 
the bite and the 
the greater the 


espec 








nerves, the deeper 
more the lac>-ati 
ol i ation, 


danger of infection 


The preventive treatment render it 
possible to save m pecp'» who are 
bitten. In 1968-09 th weve evam 
ined at the colleve 538 specimen of 
suspected rabies: of these 295 were 


positive. Last year 57 specimens were 
submitted for examination, and but 
14 were positive. In recent yeers the 
cases of human rabies have be2n very 
few and these 2mong people who have 
not taken the treatment.” 

Speaking of human infectien through 
milk from taibercular cows, Dr. Moore 
stated that the fact has been established 
that yeung children are suscept'ble to 
bovine tubercle bacteria, and that this 
infection usually takes place through 
the ingestion of infected milk. 

“In reference to the frequency with 
which these bacteria are found in mar- 
ket milk,” Dr. Moore said, “there is a 
searcity of data of recent date. For- 
merly a number of investigations indi- 
ented that they were quite numerous. 
For example, in 1996 Anderson exam- 
ined 233 samples of market milk in 
Washington and found tubercle bac- 
teria in 6.72 per cent. Campbell, in 
1908, found 13.8 per cent of 130 sam- 


| ples of raw milk to contain these or- 


ganisms. He also found that one out 
of twelve samples sold as _ pasteur- 
ized milk contained virulent tubercle 


bacteris e 

“A large number of examinations 
have been made of the milk from indi- 
vidual tuberculous cows. M’Fadyean 
and Woodhead found the milk from 
fourteen out of nineteen tuberculous 
udders contained the organism. Two 
out of thirteen cases were positive when 
the udder was not affected. 

“In 1907 we made a series of exam- 
inations to ascertain how frequently 
tuoercle bacteria appeared, first in the 
milk of herds containing reacting ani- 
mals, and secondly to what extent 
reacting cows with sound udders were 
eliminating the organisms. The results 
showed that of forty-nine samples of 
mixed milk, acid-fast bacteria resem- 
bling those of tuberculosis were found 
microscopically in one specimen and 
guinea pigs inoculated with the mixed 
milk from two herds which contained 
advanced cases of tuberculosis devel- 
oped the disease. 

The preliminary examinations men- 
tioned were followed by a very thor- 
ough study by Peterson on the elimina- 
tion of tubercle bacteria in the milk and 
excreta of reacting cows which ex- 
hibited no evidence of disease. The ex- 
aminations were reported frequently 
over a period of several months to as- 
certain whether or not in such animals 
the specific organisms were eliminated 
intermittently. The milk of nine react- 
ing cOWS was examined both micro- 
secpically and by guinea pig inocula- 
tion. The conclusion he drew from 
these studies are: 

1. The tuberculous cattle that were 
examined that were apparently sound 
but which ‘reacted to the tuberculin 
test, did not eliminate sufficient tubercle 
bacilli to cause the death of experi- 
mental animals when injected’ with 
thcir milk or excreta, or for the same 
to be demonstrated microscopically. 

2. The animals that showed marked 
physical signs of tuberculosis elimi- 
nated tubercle bacilli in sufficient num- 
bers te be detected microscopically or 
by animal inoculation in the large per- 
centage of samples of milk and excreta 
taken at revular intervals. A signifi- 
eant fact hrought out in this work 
was that while many of these samples 
did not contain the organisms so long 
as lesions did not appear in the udder 
and there was no evidence of lung in- 
fection that when the cows developed 
pulmonary lesions tubercle bacteria ap- 
peared in their sputum and their feces 
contained the organism in_ sufficient 


numbers to kill guinea pigs infected 
with them. We have found very small 
tubercles discharging into the bron- 


chials and also into the trachea. This 
shows the possibility of tubercle bac- 
teria gaining access to the milk of cows 
suffering with pulmonary or intestinal 
tuberculosis and whose udders are not 
infected.” 


LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


August 21-22—Belvidere Farm Jersey 
Sale, Belvidere. N. Y. 
25—Chenango County, N. Y., 
Guernsey Breeders’ Picnic and 
Field’ Day. 
August 25—Western New York Guern- 
sey Breeders’ Fie'd Day, West- 
wood Farm, Springville, N. Y. 
August 30—Susquehanna Co., Pa. Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Second Annual 
Sale, Montrose, Pa. 
September 1—B. Bradford Holstein 
Dispersal Sale, Troy, Pa. 
September 1—Merridale Farms Jersey 


August 


Sale, Meredith, N. Y. 
September 2!—Eastern Aberdeen-An- 
gus Breeders’ Sale, Spring- 
field, Mo-e F. W. Burnham, 
Secretary, Greenfield, Mass. 


September ?¢-27—Northern New York 
Holstein! Breeders’ Sale, Water- 
town, N. Y 


October 3-4-—National Dairy Show 
Sale, Syracuse, N. Y. 
October 5-10—World’s Dairy Congress, 


State Fair Grounds, Syracuse, 

nN. fF. 

October 6-10—National Dairy Show, 
State Fair Grounds, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

October 9—Eastern St-tes Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale, West Chester, 
Pa. 
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The Brown Mouse —2y Herbert Quick 


FINE home-coming it was for Jim, with the colonel waiting at the station 
with a double sleigh, and the chance to ride into the snowy country in the 
same seat with Jennie—a chance which was blighted by the colonel’s placing of 


Jennie, 
himself. A fine ride, 
snuggled into their 
days. 


just the 


have reached home more quickly by doing so; no, 
took Jennie home, and then drove merrily to the humble cabin of the 


their door, 
rather excited young sc hoolmaster. 


Bettina and Nils Hansen in the broad rear seat, and Jim in front with 
same, over fine roads, and past fine farmsteads 
rectangular wrappages of trees set out in the old* pioneer 
The colonel would not allow him to get but end walk when he could really 


he set the Hansens down at 


“Did you make any deal with those people down in the western part of the 


State?” asked the colonel. 
“No,” said Jim, and he 
“Well,” said the colonel, 


“Jennie wrote me that you’ve got an offer.” 
told the colonel aboyt the proposal of Mr. Hofmyer. 
“in my capacity of wild-eyed reformer, 


I’ve made u 


my mind that the first four miles in the trip is to make the rural teacher’s s jo 


a bigger job. It’s 


got to be a man’s size, woman’s size job, or we can’t get real 


men and real women to stay in the work.” 


“T think that’ 


“Well,” said the colonel, “don’t turn 
down the Pottawatentie C ounty job un- 
til we have a chance to see what we can 
do. I’ll get some kind of a meeting to- 
gether, and what I want you to do is to 
use this offer as a club over this help- 
less school district. What we need is 
to be held up. Do the Jesse James act, 
Jim!” 

“T can’t, Colonel!” 

“Yes, you can, too. Will you try it?” 

“T want to treat everybody fairly,” 
said Jim, “including Mr. Hofmyer. I 
don’t know what to do, hardly.” 

“Well, I'll get the meeting together,” 
said the colonel, “and in the meantime, 
think of what I’ve said.” 


NOTHER thing to think of! Jim 
rushed into the house and surprised 
his mother, who had expected him to 
arrive after a slow walk from town 
through the snow. Jim caught her in 
his arms, from which she was released 
a moment later, flustered and blushing. 
“Why, James,” said she, “you seem 
excited. What’s happened?” 

“Nothing, mother,” he replied, “ex- 
cept that I believe there’s just a pos- 
sibility of my being a success in the 
world!” 

“My boy, my boy!” said she, laying 
her hand on his arm, “if you were to 
die to-night, you’d die the greatest suc- 
cess any boy ever was—if your mother 
is any judge.” 

Jim kissed her, and went up to his 
attic to change his clothes. Inside the 
waistcoat was a worn envelope, which 
he carefully opened, and took from it a 
letter much creased from many foldings. 
It was the old letter from Jennie, writ- 
ten when the comical mistake had been 
made of making him the teacher of the 
Woodruff school. It still contained her 
rather fussy cautions about being “too 
original,” and the sage statement that 
“the wheel runs easiest in the beaten 
track.” It was written before the vexa- 
tion and trouble he had caused her; but 
he did not read the advice, nor think 
of the coolness. which had come be- 
tween them—he read only the sentence 
in which Jennie had told of her 
father’s interest in Jim’s success, end- 
ing with the underscored words, “J’m 
jor you, too.” 

“T wonder,” said Jim, as he went 
out to do the — tasks, “I wonder 
if she is for me!” 


CHAPTER XXI 
A SCHOOL DISTRICT HELD UP 


OUNG McGEEHEE SIMMS was 
loitering along the snowy way to 
the schoolhouse bearing a_ brightly 
scoured tin pail two-thirds full of water. 
He had been allowed to act as Water 
Superintendent of the Woodruff School 
as a reward of merit—said merit be- 
ing an essay on which he received cred- 
t in both language and geography on 
“Harvesting Wheat in the Tennessee 
Mountains.” This had been of vast in- 
terest to the school in view of the fact 
that the Simmses were the only pupils 
1 the school who had ever seen in use 
that supposedly-obsolete harvesting im- 
plement, the cradle. Buddy’s essay had 
heen passed over to the class in United 
States history as the evidence of an eye- 
itness concerning farming conditions 
1 our grandfathers’ times. 
The surnameless Pete, Colonel Wood- 
raff’s hired man, halted Buddy at the 
or, 
“Mr. Simms, I believe?” 


he said. 


“T reckon you must be lookin’ for my 
Raymond, suh 


| rother, Se said Buddy. 


s a statesmanlike formulation of it, 


” said Jim. 
“T am a-lookin’,” said Pete impres- 
sively, “for Mr. McGeehee Simms.” 

“That's me,” said Buddy; “but I 
hain’t been doin’ ngthin’ wrong, suh!” 

“IT have a message here,” said Pete, 
“for Professor James E. Irwin. He’s 
what-ho within, there, ain’t he?” 

“He’s inside, I reckon,” said Buddy. 

“Then wiil you be so kind and: con- 
descendin’ as to stoop so low as to jump 
so high as to give him this letter?” 
asked Pete. 

Buddy took the letter and was consid- 
ering his reply to this remarkable 
speech, when’ Pete, gravely saluting, 
passed on. 

“Please come to the meeting to- 
night,” ran the colonel’s note to Jim; 
“and when you come, come prepared to 
hold the district up. If we can’t meet 
the Pottowattamie County standard 
of wages, we ought to lose you. Every- 
body will be there. Come late, so you 
won’t hear yourself talked about—I 
should recommend nine-thirty and war- 
paint.” 

It was a crisis, no doubt of that; and 
the responsibility rather sickened Jim. 
How could he impose conditions on the 
whole school district? And how could 
any one look for anything but scorn 
for the upstart field-hand from these 
men who had for so many years made 
him the butt of their good- natured but 
none the less contemptuous ridicule? 
Only one thing kept him from dodging 
the whole issue and remaining at home 

the colonel’s matter-of-fact assump- 
tion that Jim had become master of 
the situation. How could he flee, when 
this old soldier was fighting so valiantly 
for him in the trenches? So Jim went 
to the meeting. 


HE season was nearing spring, and 

it was a mild thawy night. The win- 
dows of the schoolhouse were filled with 
heads, evidencing the presence of a 
crowd of almost unprecedented size, 
and the sashes had been thrown up for 
ventilation and _ coolness. As Jim 
climbed the back fence of the school- 
yard, he heard a burst of applause, 
from which he judged that some 
speaker had just finished his remarks. 
There was silence when he came along- 





side the window at the right of the 
chairman’s desk, a silence broken by 
the voice of Old Man Simms, saying 
“Mistah Chairman!” 

“The chair,” said the voice of Ezra 
Bronson, “recognizes Mr. Simms.” 

Jim halted in indecision. There is 
no rule of manners or morals, how- 
ever, forbidding eavesdropping during 
the proceedings of a public meeting— 
and anyhow, he felt rather shiveringly 
curious about these deliberations. 
Therefore he listened to the first and 
last public speech of Old Man Simms. 

“Ah ain’t no speaker,’ said Old Man 
Simms, “but Ah cain’t set here and be 
quiet an’ go home an’ face my ole 
woman an’ my boys an’ gyuhls with- 
outen sayin’ a word fo’ the best friend 
any family evah had, Mr. Jim Irwin.” 
(Applause.) “Gentlemen, we-all owe 
everything to Mr. Jim Irwin! Maybe 
Ah’ll be thought forrard to speak hyah, 
bein’ as Ah ain’t no learnin’ an’ some 
may think Ah don’t pay no taxes; but 
it will be overlooked, Ah reckon, seein’ 
as how we’ve took the Blanchard farm 
a hundred an’ sixty acres, for five 
yeahs, an’ move in a week from Sat’- 
day. We pay taxes in our rent, Ah 
reckon, an’ howsomever that may be, 
Ah’ve come to feel that you-all won’t 
think hard of me if Ah speak what we- 
uns feels so strong about Mr. Jim 
Irwin?” 


LD Man Simms finished this exordi- 
um with the rising inflection, which 
denoted a direct question as to his 
status in the meeting. “Go on!” 
“You’ve got as good a right as any 
one!” “You’re all right, old man!” 
Such exclamations as these came to 
Jim’s ears, with scarcely less grateful- 
ness than to those of Old Man Simms 
—who stammered and went on. 
“Ah thank you-all kindly. Gentle- 
men an’ ladies, when Mr. Jim Irwin 
found us, we was scandalous pore, an’ 


we was wuss’n = ~we was low- 
down.” (Cries of “No—No!’) “Yes, 
we was, becuz w hat’ s respectable in 


the mountings is one thing, whar all the 
folks is pore, but when a man gets in a 
new place, he’s got to lift himse’f up to 
what folks does where he’s come to, or 
he’ll fall to the bottom of what there 
is in that there community. In the 
mountings we was good people, becuz 
we done the best we could an’ the best 
any one done; but hyah, we was low- 
down people becuz we hated the: people 
that had mo’ learnin’, mo’ land, mo’ 
money, an’ mo’ friends than what we 
had. My children was igernant, an’ 
triflin’, but. I was the most triflin’ of 
all. Ah’ll leave it to Colonel Woodruff 
if I was good fer a plug of terbacker, 
or a bakin’ of flour at any sto’ in the 
county. Was I, Colonel? Wasn’t I 
perfectly wuthless an’ triflin’?” 

There was a ripple of laughter, in 
the midst of which the colonel’s voice 
was heard saying, “I guess you were, 
Mr. Simms, I guess you were, but—” 








Old Man Simms Says His Say 


__ “Thankee,” said Old Man Simms, as 
if the colonel had given a really valu- 
able testimonial to his character. “I 


sho’ was! Thankee kindly! An’ now, 
what am I good fer? Cain’t I get any- 
thing I want at the stores? Cain’t I 


git a little money at the bank, if I got 
to have it?” 

“You’re just as good as any man in 
the district,” said the colonel. “You 
don’t ask for more than you can pay,” 
and you can-get all you ask.” 

“Thankee,” said Mr. Simms gravely. 
“What Ah tell you-all is right, ladies 
and gentlemen. An’ what has made the 
change in we-uns, ladies and gentlemen? 
It’s the wuk of Mr. Jim Irwin with my 
boy Raymond, the best boy any man 
evah hed, and my gyuhl, Calista, an’ 
Buddy, an’ Jinnie, an’ with me an’ my 
ole woman. He showed us how to get 
a toe-holt into this new kentry. He 
done showed us that you-all is good 
people, an’ not what we thought you 
was. Outen what he learned in school, 
my boy Raymond an’ me made as good 
crops as we could last summer, an’ 
done right much wuk outside. We got 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


RADUALLY the tide is turn- 

ing Jim’s way. It has been 
a long, uphill pull for the inex- 
perienced young teacher, facing 
the opposition of the school board 
and even of his old sweetheart, 
Jennie Woodruff, now county su- 
perintendent. 

But bit by bit, Jim’s successful 
application of his ‘‘work related 
to life’’ school program has made 
friends. The shiftless Simms fam- 
ily, southern newcomers, has 
been rehabilitated, Newton Bron- 
son, formerly a village problem, 
has found work more fun than 
idleness and, finally, Jim’s trip to 
the Agricultural College to speak 
at Farmer’s Week has shown the 
community that he was to be 
taken seriously. During that trip 
he receives a flattering offer to 
teach in another county. He 
agrees to “think it over.” 











the name of bein’ good farmers an’ 
good wukkers, an’ when Mr. Blanchard 
moved to town, he said he was glad to 
give us his fine farm for five years. 
Instid o’ hidin’ out from the Hobdays 
that was laywayin’ us in the mountings, 
we'll be livin’ in a house with two chim- 
leys an’ a swimmin’ tub made outen 
crock’ryware. (Applause.) “Ah could 
affo’d to pay Mr. Jim Irwin’s salary 
mysr’f, if Ah could. An’ there’s 
enough men hyah to-night that say 
they’ve been money—he’pd by his 
teachin’ the school to make up mo’ 
than his wages. Let’s not let Mr. Jim 
Irwin go, neighbors! Let’s not let 
him Yo!” 

Jim’s heart sank. Surely the case 
was desperate which could call forth 
such a forlornhope charge as that of 
Old Man Simms—a performance on 
Mr. Simms’ part which warmed Jim’s 
soul. “There isn’t a man in that meet- 
ing,” said he to himself, as he walked 
to the schoolhouse door, “possessed of 
the greatness of spirit of Old Man 
Simms. If he’s a fair sample of the 
people of the mountains, they are of 
the stuff of which great nations are 
made— if they only are given a 
chance!” 

Colonel Woodruff was on his feet as 
Jim made his way through the crowd 
about the door. 

“Mr. Irwin is here, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said he, “and I move that we 
hear from him as to what we can do to 
meet the offer of our friends in Pot- 
towattamie County; but before I yield 
the floor, I want to say that this meet- 
ing has been worth while just to have 
been the occasion of our all becoming 
better acquainted with our friend and 
neighbor, Mr. Simms. Whatever may 
have been the lack of understanding, 
on our part, of his qualities, they were 
all cleared up by thaf speech of his 
the best I have ever heard in this 
neighborhood.” 

More applause, in the midst of which 

(Continued on page 125 
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Summertime HoSpitality 
Drinks Thot Satisfy, Tasty Salads, Party Cakes— Kate Dickinson Sweetser on ‘‘ Popularity”’ 


ERHAPS to many would-be hospit- 

able jhousewives, suggestions for 
porch parties may be interesting. The 
most indispensable aid to successful 
porch luncheons is the tea cart. On it 
several courses can be conveyed to the 
porch and served directly from the 
cart, buffet style. But a tea cart is by 
no means a requisite. The food can be 
arranged on large trays and served 
from a table. Paper napkins, and even 
paper dishes may be found more de- 
sirable on some occasions, as_ they 
lessen work. 

Dainty service, piquancy of contrast 
in flavors and colors, herein lies the 
charm and secret of giving zest to the 
jaded summer appetite. Ice cold and 
crisp salads, delicious fruit drinks, 
dainty sandwiches, and cakes, these are 
the joys of the summertime guests. 


Drinks That Satisfy 


Grape Nectar.—One pint of grape 
juice, two of lemon, one of orange, one 


small cupful of sugar, one, pint of 
water, a pinch of nutmeg and a few 
sprigs of mint. Bruise the mint leaves 
and add to tl grape juice, lemon, 
orange, sugar, water and nutmeg. Let 
stand for one hour or two for the 
flavors to blend. Strain and serve in 


tall glasses with a quantity of crushed 
Ct 


Pineapple Lemonade.—Make a syrup 


by boiling one pint of water, and one 
cupful of sugar for ten minutes. Add 
the juice of three lemons, and one 
chopped pineap! le. Ceol, strain, and 
add one quart of ice water 


Mint Drink.—Pour one cupful of boil- 
‘ing water over five or six sprigs of 
mint and let stand ten minutes. Boil 
together, one cupful of sugar and one 
cupful of water until it forms a thick 
syrup. Combine the two and add the 
juice of four lemons, and half a cupful 
of currant juice. Pour in a pitcher 
with a quantity of cracked ice and add 


one pint of charged water. In the 
mouth of the pitcher put a bunch of 
fresh mint which has been lightly 
dipped in the beaten white of an egg 
and then in powdered sugar. 

Plum Amber.—Whip to a froth a 


half glass of plum jelly and mix slowly 
with one cupful of boiling water. Strain 
and when cool add a bit of nutmeg 
and one quart of loganberry juice. 
This may be garnished with the stifly 
beaten white of an egg, which makes a 
pleasing color contrast. 

Fruit Punch.—Boil one cupful of 
water with two cupfuls of sugar, until 
it threads and add one cupful of strong 
tea. Let cool, add two cupfuls of black- 
berry juice, juice of four lemons, juice 
of six oranges, and one chopped pine- 
appl Let stand for several! hours. 
Just before serving add two or three 
sliced bananas, one cupful of preserved 


Cuticura Soap 
——The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mag. Everywhere 25. 
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$700 Secures 100-Acre Farm 
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orchard comfortable m hous ! basement 
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BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS 
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HEALTHFUL 


Keeps every 


coal or wood. 


or fresh chopped cherries, one quart of 
water, and two bottles of soda water. 

Ice Coffee With Whipped Cream.— 
Make a quart of strong black coffee, 
strain and allow to cool. Add one-half 
cupful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
of almond extract and two cupfuls of 
iced milk. Serve in long slender glasses 
containing a little cracked ice. Top 
with whipped cream which has been 
tinted with crushed cherries. 

Cold Chocolate.—To make the choco- 


' late syrup, mix half a cupful of choco- 


side of the banana with this mixture 
and cover with the other half. Cut 
the banana in halves again lengthwise, 
at right angles to the first cut. Sprea | 
with the remaining cheese mixture and 
press the halves together firmly and 
cut the bananas in slices crosswise. 
Place the slices on lettuce leaves and 
serve with French dressing. 


Afternoon Salad.—On a lettuce leaf, 
place a large slice of tomato, mix an 
equal quantity of cooked chopped corn, 
and chopped green peppers. Cover the 





It is an elusive thing—popularity. 


why people don’t like her better.” 


under that definition. 


which you would like to imitate. 
There is Amy. 
adore her. 


real flesh and blood. 


breathing. 


tints, is as different from 


is nothing masculine available. 
I have known will sometimes 
ends. Wearing a gown of a 
careless hint of the rival’s 


stoop 
shade 


But now you are, talking! 


Setty 


the other hand, she is a “peachy” 


before 
her 


when one is dirty and tired 
girls of course, and they mak: 


is like her grandmother at her ace. 
gloom of 


tionary definition is right. 


but being “widely” liked is. 


tion. 


it is for you if you really want it. 





POPULARITY: HOW TO ACHIEVE IT 
KATE DICKINSON 
It crops out where you,least expect it 


AVEN’T you often- heard the remark, “She is perfectly stunning—I 
wonder why she isn’t popular? or, “My, but she is clever. 
We have all met 
to have every mark of popularity and yet just missed it. 

Even the dictionary doesn’t help us much. 
state of being widely trusted or admired,” which is all very well as far as 
it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

“Widely trusted or admired,” says the dictionary, and I suspect the secret 
of that quality which we are all eager to possess lies buried somewhere 


There are almost as many kinds of popularity as there are of golden rod, 
and it might be a good idea to line up some of the girls you know who 
are popular in different ways, and note what their characteristics are, and 


Sweet, dainty Amy. 
The boys don’t know her. 
them and treats them Ike creatures who have no place in the world of 
Amy is a “girl’s girl.” 
and unselfish and lovable, but she does not go far enough. 
to have intimate friends among them is as normal to a healthy girl as 


Elsie, with her black eyes and bobbed black hair, her reddened lips and 
kalsomined nose which put Dame Nature to the blush for the paleness of her 
Amy as possible. 
coming forward when a boy shows one degree of 
She is a “man’s girl” and proud of it. 
And I 


reported 
suggested flaw in the cther girl’s character—these are a few of the faults 
in the girl who cares to be admired only by men. 
larity is no more sane or balanced than is Amy’s. 
Betty likes boys, and they like her, 
but they know she will not tolerate any nonsense. i 
trying to put petting parties over on her—it simply can’t be done. 
dancer, 
jazz is good and her partner re ears 
the 


secret because she won’t tll, and because she cares. 
too, and will listen patiently while an elderly lady tells hcr how much she 
Her sense of humor enlivens even the 
a dinner party of difficult ‘relatives. 
round goed spert, and hers is the kind of popularity that appeals to me, 
that has underlying it the coveted secret, as well as the proof that the dic- 


And the most important word in the definition is the word 
Popularity that is confined to any one set or sex is not worth imitating, 


Be a pal of the boys, a chum of the girls, a friend of the older genera- 
Cultivate kindness, and a real desire to bring out the best in others, 
with no thought of winning interest, sympathy or admiration for yourself, 
and you will have the essentials of worth-while and lasting popularity. 


am sorry to say that the Els 
to mean acts to further their ow?! 
that kills her rival’s fainter one,*a 


SWEETSER 


I don’t see 
persons who seemed 
I wonder why? 
It defmes popularity as “a 


All the girls and older women 
She is shy and self-conscious w:th 


She is all that is charming 
To like the boys, 


She is never backward in 
admiration—not she! 
Girls only interest her when there 


engagement to another man, a 


No, that kind of popu- 


There is no use in 
On 
and a tireless one when the 
She likes picnics and hikes, even 
end of the party. Bctty likes 
he confidante of their most sacred 
She likes older people, 


In fact, Retty is an all- 


“widely.” 


And 












With The Wonderful NEWIDEA Pipeless Furnace 


late or cocoa, with two cupfuls of sugar, 
then add gradually one cupful of boiling 
water and cook in the upper part of a 
double boiler for ten minutes. Place 
the syrup in a small glass jar and keep 
in the refrigerator. To serve, place a 
little cracked ice in a glass, add two 
tablespoonfuls of the chocolate, one cup- 
ful of cold milk, little cream. 


Summer Salads 


Pimento Cheese and Banana Salad.— 
Remove skin from bananas, scrape to 
remove fibers, which is the indigest- 
ible part, and cut in halves lengthwise. 
Mix pimento cheese and chopped nuts 
with enough salad dressing to make it 
spread, add a pinch of salt. Spread one 











HOME HEATING 





room delightfully comfortable in the coldest weather. Burns little 
ls thoroughly durable and reliable 
in the cellar, will not spoil fruit and vegetables. 


Send for copy 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 220 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Y. 


Installed in one day. No pipes 


of ‘‘Warmth and Comfort.” 


t 


tomato with a layer of this mixture 
and garnish with mayonnaise. Another 
variation is to use chopped celery with 
the peppers and pour over all a French 
dressing, instead of the mayonnaise. 
Wheel Salad.—Place a slice of pine- 
apple on a lettuce leaf. In the center 
place a ball of cream cheese blended 
with a little peanut butter. Cover the 
pineapple with mayonnaise and sprinkle 
with chopped peanuts. From the cheese 
ball to the outer edge place five or six 
strips rather narrow of pimento. 
Jellied Chicken Salad.—A quick way 
to make a jellied chicken salad is to 
take a pint of chicken soup, and add to 
it one envelope of gelatine. Dissolve 
the gelatine in a little cold water. Pour 
off about a cupful of the liquid from the 
soup and heat to boiling point, add the 
golatine and stir until dissolved. When 
it begins to set, mix with the chicken 
soup to which has been added a little 
salt and a teaspoonful of vinegar. 
When this begins to set, mix well, and 
pour into a baking powder can and set 
on the ice. When ready to serve turn 
out of molds, and slice. Place each slice 


on a lettuce leaf, and top with a bit 
of mayonnaise dressing. 


Sandwiches that are Different 


Layer Sandwiches.—Alternate six 
layers of white and graham bread, and 
spread between each a mixture of 
chopped dates, raisins and nuts. Trim 
evenly, put under a weight and let 
stand for several hours, then cut cross- 
wise in thin slices. Arrange on a plate 
overlapping one another. 

Cream Cheese Sandwiches.—Mash a 
cream cheese and moisten with enough 
cream to make it spread. Add one- 
fourth the quantity of finely chopped 
olives and season with salt and paprika. 
Spread on thinly sliced white bread 
and cut in fancy shapes. 

Fancy Sandwiches.—Put cold boiled 
ham through a meat chopper, moisten 
with cream and season with mustard 
and cayenne. Spread between slices of 
buttered bread. Serve with an eighth 
of a pickle cut lengthwise and laid 
across the top. 


Cakes for Party 


Afternoon Drop Cakes.—A scant two- 
thirds cupful of shortening, one-half 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of honey, 
two eggs, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, three cupfuls of flour, and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Cream 
the shortening anj sugar, add honey, 
beaten egg yolks, and lemon juice. Mix 
well and add sifted flour and baking 
powder. Fold in the beaten whites of 
eggs. Drop on greased pans and bake 
in a moderate oven twenty-five to 
thirty minutes. Ice with white frost- 
ing. 

Peanut Crisps—Any unsweetened 
wafer cracker may be used in a variety 
of ways for afternoon teas. Spread 
with peach marmalade or fruit filling, 
they make a dainty sweet, spread with 
cheese or peanut butter and bake in a 
hot oven until delicately browned, they 
are delightful little crisps to accompany 
salads or fruit drinks —H. A. LYNAN. 


THE JUICY CURRANT 


Comparatively few farm gardens 
contain currants, but every garden 
should, for delicious and _ healthful 
dishes are derived from them. Noth- 
ing auite equals the currant as an ac- 
companiment for cold meat, whether 
in the form of the jelly, jam, or fresh 
fruit. Some of the best ways of serv- 
ing them are given below: 

Currant Jam 

Equal weights of fruit and sugar 
cooked until fruit bursts. Then skim 
out fruit and cook syrup until it jel- 
lies slightly. Add fruit, heat thoroughly 
and put in jars. Much cooking hardens 
the seeds of currants. 


Fresh Currants 


Equal parts of fruit and _ sugar. 
Crush fruit, being sure each currant is 
broken, otherwise it will not keep. Add 
sugar and mix thoroughly. Put in jars 
excluding bubbles. Seal. This is de- 
licious in winter with cold meat. 


Spiced Currants 


5 Ibs. fruit, 5 lbs. sugar, pint of vine- 
gar, tablespoon of ground cloves, 2 
of cinnamon. Cook until fruit breaks, 
skim out and cook liquid until it jel- 
lies. Add fruit and put in glasses. 


Currant Puffs (Dessert) 


2 tablespoons baking powder sifted in 
1 pt. flour. Add 1 beaten egg and lit- 
tle salt. Mix with sweet milk to a 
smooth batter. Put in buttered cups— 
part batter and part fruit. Steam 
twenty minutes. Serve with sweet 
sauce. 

Preserved White Currants 


Equal parts fruit and sugar by 
weight. Put a layer of currants in 
bowl and sprinkle with sugar. Con- 
tinue until all are used then stand aside 
for 2or3 hours. Then put in an earthen 
or enameled kettle, bring slowly to a 
boil; simmer and skim until the cur- 
rants are clear and the syrup thick. 
Lift carefully with a spoon, put into 
lasses and set aside to cool.—MRrs. 
EORGE GRAY. 
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A Typical Meeting ofan Active Club 


Dress Patterns For the Kiddies Who Soon Start For School —Fall Catalog Ready 


ECENTLY a friend took me to the 
monthly meeting of the Good Cheer 

Club, which has done much for their 
small, but very up-to-date and enter- 
prising community. 

The program for the afternoon was 
as follows: 

Roll Call. “Housecleaning hints.” 

Discussion. “Gardening and Flow- 
ers adapted to this Country.” 


Music. (Arranged by Mrs. N.) 
Covered dish dinner in Grain Grow- 
ers’ Hall. 


The first item on the program had 
a lively interest. One member told 
how she made her own dustless dust- 
ers. She preferred black cheesecloth, 
or an old black stocking, which is soft 
and leaves no lint. This she dipped in 
boiling water, wringing it out well. 
Then it was dipped in a mixture of one 
part turpentine and one part boiled 
linseed oil and wrung dry. When not 
in use the duster should be kept in a 
tightly closed tin can. 

A second hint was to varnish the 
linoleum so that dust and grease would 
not adhere to it. This makes the floor 
easy to clean with the dust mop. 

Then some of the women brought up 
their special problems. One woman 
want-d to know the best method for 
treating old floors. Hers were not in 
good enough contition to have them 
stained and varnished in natural color, 
so it was suggested that she use linseed 


oil on the cracks and then fill them 
with putty, after which the surface 
could be painted in brown or gray as 


near the natural wood color as possible. 

Another member planning on new 
window drapes wanted to know if it 
was correct to use figured hangings 
with figured wall paper. It was de- 
cided that it had seldom been done 
successfully, and plain hangings were 
advised. 

One member was in doubt about 
using paper borders for a room, and 
it was agreed that unless a room was 
eight feet high a border should be 
avoided. Borders, especially when 
wide, have the effect of lowering the 


where walls and ceiling mect would 
solve the low room problem. 

How best to clean enamels and paint 
was next discussed. For the former 
hot water had been found best. This 
dissolves grease, frees dirt and does not 
harm the gloss, while soap does. For 
painted wocdwork the best results had 
been obtained by the use of a cloth 
well wrung out of light suds made by 
white soap. Soap if applied directly 
had been found to soften and dull the 
surface of paint. 

The paper on gardening called forth 
just as interesting discussions. After 
the music, the school children and the 
men folks came in for a social time and 
to do justice to the covered dishes and 
fragrant coffee. 

Yes, it takes an afternoon a month 
of a weman’s time—but it is well worth 
it. Because of its informality, one can 
take the “littlest ones”—and the rest 
of the family are disposed of by school 
and farm work, “till long about supper- 
time,” when all the neighborhood gets 
together, thanks to the Good Cheer 
Homemaker’s Club.—EtTta BOIES 
RANKIN. 


FRIENDS-BY-MAIL WANTED 


Up in New York State there is a 
young girl who is anxious to make some 
new friends by mail. She writes that 
her mother is dead and her two sisters 
are married, and that she has recently 
moved from her old home to a place 
where she is not so well acquainted. 

She writes a clear hand and an inter- 
esting letter and I hope that some of 
our younger readers in their old teens 
or early twenties will be interested to 
get acquainted with this American 
Agriculturist niece. Address A. P., 
Care of Qunl- —_ 


YOUR CHIEF SEWING AID 

Keep it with your workbasket, this 
new and practical Fall and Winter 
Fashion Magazine. We venture to say 





ceiling. A continuous paper to the that seldom if ever has there been as 
ceiling or a simple finish of molding valuable a sewing aid for the home 
‘al 
MORE SCHOOL CLOTHES—A DRESS FOR STOUT WOMEN 

No. 1481 is a smart an r dress for the junior girl It is suitable for serge 
challis or tweed and has a separate waist which might be cf wash material. No. 1481 
cuts in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16 ar 1d 18 years Size 16 requires 2% yards 36-inch material 
for the dress and 14, yards for the waist. Price 12e. 

No. 1713 will suit the mature woman who wishes a simple, becoming everyday 
dress It comes in sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 ine hes bust measure. Size 36 takes 
3% yards 36-inch material with “wy ‘ard contrasting ind 314 yards binding. Price 12c. 

No. 1648 is No. 1165 is a 
simp!e little play ng- waisted, two- 
romper for either material dress for 
a boy or a gir! It the growing girl. It 
cuts in sizes 2, 4, cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 6 years. Size 4 8. and 19 years. 
takes 1% yards 44- Size 4 takes 1% 
inch material, 1'5 yards plain material, 
yards contrasting 7 yard contrasting. 
Price 12c. Price 12c. 
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To Order: 
and pattern numbers. 


and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 


A Birthday: 
most practical and at the same time the most fashionable in its contents of 


our whole series. 


winter fashion boo 
Next Week: 





Be sure you have written clearly your name, address, sizes 
Enclose proper remittance (12c for each pattern) 


September 1—We announce the new catalogue. 


Better get one at once. 
coin carefully) to rot pattern order and just say “send me your fall and 
’—It will go forward at once. 


A special fall fashion number of the department, with an 
extra number of patterns and some news about fall styles and materials. 





It’s the 


Add 10c, stamps or coin (wrap 








dressmaker. Certainly not at so low 
a price. 

It is a pattern catalogue, but much 
more, dressmaking lessons, illustrations 











of stitches you should know, suggestions 
for gifts and designs for every member 
of the family are included. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and is a reference 
book on the fashions which no one who 
sews at home can afford to be without. 
Get your copy to-day. It is only ten 
cents and will be sent you upon re- 
ceipt of the price in stamps or coin. 
Address the Pattern Department and if 
you send a coin, wrap it very carefully. 





I appreciate your Fashion Book, and 
wish you all success in the future.— 
Mrs. J. P. A., New York. 
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The A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderfu) bargains. om 

. prixes a 4, 444 or 6 foot fron enam Kan ro Ae rim 

“Pride” bath tu , one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 

back lavatory, and a eyphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index wri ete, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedieavy 

Catalog 40 "tits. J. M.SEIDENBERG CO., Ing. 
264 W. 348t. Bet. tih a a oth Aves 


~ "FREES AND PLANTS | 


Direct from grower at tomer prices. Avot, and Perch trees, 
Asparagus and Berry Noein, Privet a Barberry hedging. 
‘Guarantee Write for now yh. list. 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, WESTMINSTER, MD. 


A Job That Will 
Pay You Well 


If you want to make a good salary 
and expenses, tell us what experience 
you have had in selling to farmers. 








We have vacancies for a few more 
hustling salesmen who like to work for 
good pay. 

Write us for particulars. Mention 
the counties you prefer in case your 
own county is already taken. 

Don't apply unless you are anenthu- 
siastic believer in the great value of 
A. A. to every farm family in the east. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Made of 

black genuine ) 
vici kid > 
leather. Has 
cushion 
innersole 
and rub- 


ber heel. 


15N1833B \ 
Sizes, 4 

2% to 9. 
Wide widths \ 

only. Be sure * state size. 

ex ca y a, pounds. 

Shipped from HiAs AGO or 

Sh DELPHIA. store. 


— 


pera! Comfort agg 


Y Order Direct From 
: This Advertisement. 


One of 28,000 Fall Bargains! 


Our Latest Big General 
Catalog Is Sent Free If 


You Haven’t One. $1.98! 


quality bought at ordinary stores. 
one of 28,000 bargains in our latest BIG GENERAL 
CATALOG, just issued. 
book shows similar savings. 
in your home, send for one at once! 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


The Weorld’s Biggest Mail Order House. 









Again the World’s Biggest Mail Order House 
offers the world’s biggest values! 
Women’s Comfort Shoe of genuine Vici Kid at 
You would pay twice as much for such 


Just look at this 


And this is only 


Every page in this great 
If you haven't a copy 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. t 

Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle * 

Send me Latest General Catalog No. 66A36. g 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


NEW FRUIT CROP ESTIMATES 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE report on crop forecasts of ap- 

ples and pears in New York State 
issued by the State Department of 
Farms and Markets, August 11, indi- 
cates a lower production than was esti- 
mated a month ago. The drop during 
July was greater than expected. The 
present prospects indicate a crop of 27,- 
000,000 bushels of apples, or about an 
average crop compared with 36,000,000 
bushels last year. The production of 
summer and fall varieties of apples will 
be considerably less than last year and 
slightly less than usual. Fall and early 
winter varieties will make up 21 per 
cent of the entire crop and winter va- 
rieties, 72 per cent. This is a larger 
percentage for winter varieties than 
usual. 

The decrease of nearly 8,000,000 bar- 
rels in the crop of apples this year 
compared with last is more than offset 
by ‘increases in other commercial apple 
States. The total commercial apple 
crop for the country is now estimated 
at’ 32,877,000 bushels, compared with 
30,955,000 bushels last year. There are 
very small increases in the crop in 


Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Michigan, 
and considerable increases in produc- 
tion in the northwest over last year. 


The following are estimated 1923 crops 


of commercial crops of apples in New 
England States: Vermont, 127,000 
bbls.; New Hampshire, 198,000 bbls.; 
Masachusetts, 480,000 bbls.; Rhode Is- 
land, 24,000 bbls Connecticut, 128,000 
bbls.: Maine 643,000 bbls All the New 
England States, except Vermont, will 


apparently have a larger production of 
apples this year than last, Vermont 
being very slightly below 

Forecasts of peaches and grapes were 
ractically the same as a month ago. 
“he peac h crop is estimated at 2,250,000 
bushels compared with 3,500,000 bushels 
last year. Prospects for grapes are 
slightly better than usual, although the 
crop is beginning to feel the effect of 
dry weather. In the Chatauqua section 
leaf hoppers are more plentiful than 
was expected. The August forecast ir 
dicates a crop of 71,000 tons of grapes 
compared with 105,000 tons of grapes 
last year 


FIRST N. Y. BARTLETTS ARRIVE 


The first New York State Bartlett 
pears arrived in New York market last 


week from Hudson Valley. They 
brought $2.50 @3.25 per bu. basket. 
Clapp’s Favorites, both barrels and 


seliing 


baskets, were more plentiful, 
August 17 at $2 to 3 per bu., principal- 
ly $2.50 @ 2.75; barrels, $6.50 @ 8.50, 
principally $7.50 @8 

There were a few Seckels, mostly 
from Oswego County, N. Y., with some 


from New Jersey. Demand is good for 
the right quality at $2.50 to 3.50 bu. 
No New York Kiefers are in yet, but 
some Sand pears, which are practical- 
ly the same as Kiefers, from Alabama 
sold in bushel baskets at $1 to 1.75. 


SUMMER APPLES IRREGULAR 
Although fancy large apples of either 
red or green varieties found a firm 
market last week, the bulk of receipts 
were of ordinary quality and sold at 
irregular prices. Following quotations 
represent wholesale sales of August 16: 
Per —_- Romper, DUCHESS, best, 
$1. 25 @ 1.5 fancy, large, $1.75 @ 
T5e @ $1; 


poor "Me ordinary, 
WE aL THY, $1 @ 1.50; WILLIAMS, 
red, $1.25 @ 2; fancy, $2.50 @ 3; 
G lemma $1.25 @ 1.75; fancy, 
2 @ 2.25. 


POTATO MARKET FIRM 
Long Island potato growers last week 
found a pretty good demand for their 
stocks at an advance of 20c¢ a bushel. 
The shippers with orders coming in 
freely had to raise their price, in order 
to get the cars booked out on time 
The general quotations on 150-lb. 
sacks f.o.b Long Island loading points 
ranged from $4 early in the week to 
$4.50 Friday. 
The demand for Jersey potatoes in- 
creased and Freehold quoted Cobblers 


in 150-lb. sacks from $4 @ 4.25 f.o.b.; 
Salem, $4.2 5 @ 4.50 f.o.b.; Robbinsville, 
25 f.o.b. 


“@> 
The New York City market did not 
keep up to the rising prices in the 


country and the demand at the ad- 


vanced prices was slow. 
DECREASE IN POTATO ACREAGE 
The United States Department of 


Agriculture crop estimate report for 
August 1, indicates a big decrease in 


acreage in practically all important 
States and production far below last 
year. Maine is the only important 
northern state that expects a larger 
crop. The following is a comparison 
of estimates of 1923 and 1922: 

192 1922 
United State 79,558,000 $51,185 
New York . 0,365,000 7,400.00 
Mair » 26,045,000 1,600.00 
Miebiga ; oe 20,297,000 7842 000 
Wisconsin . 27,211,000 10,672,004 
Minnesota i. 7.510.000 43.740 ,000 
NEARBY EGG MARKET STRONG 


Decreased supplies of nearby white 
eggs and relative scarcity of high-grade 
general western receipts, 
caused a strong market last week and 
advancing prices. New Jersey hennery 
whites, closely selected * extras, were 


eggs in 


All the large distributing markets 
were active and strong last week, but 
at New York there was a more con- 
servative tendency on the part of buy- 
ers toward the end of the week. Prices 
advanced on lower grades of creamery 
due to demand from outside sections 


near New York. Creamery extras, 92 
score, advanced to 44c per Ib. The 
average quality is generally improv- 


ing. 
CHEESE MARKET FIRM 
The cheese market showed continued 
firmness last week. On August 16, 
New York State whole milk flats, fresh, 
average run sold at 24% to 25c¢ Ib. 
State flats of fancy quality sold chiefly 
at 25% to 26c. Up-State dealers asked 
relatively high prices compared with 
New York market. Western prices ad- 
vanced also with a firm market. 


BROILERS DECLINE 


Increased supply and less demand 
caused the market for express broilers 
to fall off last week. Leghorn broilers 























| 
| ats . we . - 
| Quotations From Eastern Markets | 
Che following are the prices at which farm pxoducts of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on August 17: 
| 
|| Eggs, Nearbys (cents pee dozen) New York Buffalo i 
i} New J ry whites uneandled, extras 3@S 
1 W REPOS. oe sc cccccases 14 
1 17 
| on 4t 
1] ‘ at 1H 46 
1} : t 
1] - : . 2 sa4 
' ‘ ! ors, CXlras “1 
i’u No FEVUUELIPTTETITT TTT TTT ee 
Butter (cents per pound) 
‘ ur y tsalted) high r i 
(salted) 1 
) i me | it ; ! 
|| Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S. Gra Old Grad 
| Li thy No. 2 a9? Gy ’ . < 
} rimothy N a 26 ’ 
rimothy Sample n. 
rit y ligt over mixed 3 
| A " econd cutting 
Oat straw No. 1 4 
|, Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per lb.) 
A ‘ red tancy, heavy j 
leghor d poor 22 @2 | 
{ iler colores re ancy "a@ ’ s | 
I iler ghorn. 27 @29 
Live Stock (cents per siamads 
Cele, BOO Oe BR, 0 6.066 Chee cbeaceceuce lz@i4 
Bulls, common to g00d..........eeeeeeees t@4i', 
I amb common to good... ......ceceeceeeees 14 @i4 
Sheep, common to good ewesS.........-eeeeeee Qo 
liog Yorkers . eee IMO, 
—— a ere ee OF en 
quoted at 53 @ 5d5e < doz. on August sold slowly unless of large size. Some 
16. Some Vineland, N. J. shippers are smal! Leghorns sold as low as 25c Ib. 
getting top pom Bay on New Jersey Following were wholesale prices on ex- 
hennery whites f.o.b. Vineland, and _ press broilers, August 16: colored 29 
some of the very fanciest Vineland @ 30c; Leghorn, large 29c, average 27 
eggs bring premiums of 1 or 2c above @ 28c. 
top quotations. New, York State and Receipts of fowls by express were 
other nearby hennery white extras light and they sold well at higher 
closely selected brought 51 @ 53c; aver- prices. Colored fowls sold August 16, 
age ‘nearby extras, 48 @ 50c. These 24 @ 28c and Leghorn and poor mixed 
prices represent sales of only the very 23 @25c. Long Island ducks, live, 
best — of large, chalk-white, light spring, sold at 27c per pound and old 


bodied, carefully sorted eggs, 
however. The bulk of nearby receipts 
probably sold at between 40 and 45c. 
Extra firsts — during the week 
from a range of 42 @ 44c to 45 @ 47c, 
and firsts from 38 @4le up to 40 @ 
i4c. The feeling at the end of the 
week was somewhat easier, however. 
No. 1 pullet eggs sold at 35 @ 38c per 
doz. Undergrades of pullets, including 
smalls, around 30c. 

At this time last year average ex- 
tras, nearby hennery whites, sold at 
15 @ 47c, about 3c below the quotation 
on the same date this year. In the 
last week of August, 1922, nearby white 
eggs advanced 4c. They then dropped 
back a little the first few days in Sep- 
tember and after that advanced stead- 
ily up to the peak of 94c, in November. 


BUTTER MARKET STRONG 


It looks now as though the shortage 
of storage stocks of butter in the coun- 
try would be greater by September 1 
than it was on August 1. Reports 
from producing sections indicate fur- 
ther shrinkage in production of 5 to 
L0 per cent, or more, compared with a 
year ago. Large consumption of ice 
cream and use of milk for other pur- 
poses has reduced the supply for butter. 


yolk, full- 


ducks at 22c, ducks from other nearby 


sections 21 @ 23c. 


Attention is called to the Jewish New | 


Year holiday, September 11-12, for 
which the best market days are Septem- 
ber 6, 7, and 8. Heavy fowls, turkeys 
and ducks are most in demand at that 
time. On September 17 and 18 light, 
white chickens and roosters will be es- 
pecially in deman! for the Jewish Day 
of Atonement which comes on Septem- 
ber 20. These are used ceremonially. 
From September 21 to 24 héavy fowls, 
ducks, and geese will be wanted for the 
Feast of Tabernacles which occurs Sep- 
tember 25 and 26. 


HAY CROP UNCERTAIN 

The crop report issued by the State 
Department of Farms and Markets last 
week says that quite conflicting reports 
were received relative to production of 
hay in New York State. Prospects dif- 
fer sharply according -to the distribu- 
tion of the summer showers. The crop 
is particularly poor in Chautauqua and 
Schuyler and around the Catskills. For 


the State as a whole about the usual | 


yield is expected, probably a little over 
fourteen tons per acre. There is a 
larger percentage of clover and a smal- 
ler percentage of weeds than usual. 


The quality of hay harvested up to 
August 1 was high. On the other hand, 
the shortage of labor delayed the cutting 
of the crop in some sections, and there 
is some hay still standing which will 
probably be left unharvested. 

New York market for hay was strong 
last week. Receipts were light and a 
large proportion of the hay arriving 
was not of best quality. Buyers were 
willing to pay higher prices in order 
to get good hay. Owing to light re- 
ceipts in Brooklyn, the market there is 
about $1 above the 33rd Street market. 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY STRONGER 


Extracted buckwheat honey was 
quoted wholesale at New York last 
week at 10 to Ile per pound. One 


trade publication had a top quotation 
of 14c, but this is not considered to rep- 
resent the market. Large dealers are 
offering 9c pound in carload lots f. o. b. 
shipping point and some offers of 10c 
per pound in the country are reported. 
There seems a fair prospect for better 
prices for any buckwheat which can be 
shipped by September 1. There is lit- 
tle demand at New York now for clover 
honey, although some buyers are going 
to production points with the object of 
contracting for later supply. New 
York quotations are $3.50 @ 4 on cSmb, 
and 9 @ llc on extracted. 


BEAN CROP LARGER 
The bean crop in the United States 
was estimated August 1 at \% to 
larger than last year and 2-3 larger 
than in either 1920 or 1921. New York 
State forecast is 1,479,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 1,302,000 last year; Michi- 
gan 6,825,000 bushels, compared with 
1,809,000; total United States 15,270,000 
compared with 11,893,000 last. 
Following are New York market 
quotations on dry beans August 17: 
Domestic, 100 pounds pea $6.25 @ 6.50, 
medium $7.50; red kidney choice 
7.25; white kidney, fair $8.25 @ 8.50; 


Si (a 


yellow eye $7 @ 7.75; pink $5.75. Pea 
beans selling slowly. Red Kidneys 
market weak. White kidneys were held 
in some instances for $9, though $8.75 
was the general market. 

“IT cannot get along without the 


\merican Agriculturist. When it is a 
few days late I have a fear that some 
one else has got it and faii to return 
it to the post office. We take a number 
of papers but none can take the place 
of our American Agr iculturist: for 
clean reading. Wishing you a 
success for the coming year.’ 
Nellie M. Clark, R. D. No. 2, 
ton, Pa. 


Miller- 


If it is farm news, you will see it in 
the American Agriculturist. 


. MINERAL”. 
es COMPOUND 


| 3 eons «Hai 

25 Box guaranteed to givesatisiaction or money 
neck. §1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 

MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Foerth Ave., Pittsburgh, sal 













Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 


WHITE EGGS BOUGHT 


No Commission. Fresh, Clean Eggs Wanted 
| SHIP TO 
| 














| CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM, Nyack, N.Y. 


References Upon Application 





WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


| 358 Greenwich St., New York City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 
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$1,000.00 


INSURANCE 


FOR 5Q) cents 


As a part of our broad policy of 
service to readers, we now offer 
you'a $1,000 Travel Accident 
Policy for one year with a three- 
year subscription for American 


just 50 cents more than our 
special price for a_ three-year 
subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed In a Train or 
Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 


Don't make the mistake of 
neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. Is not 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy > 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident In- 


surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due toits wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 
“from. 


You need protection. 


Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Hands 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.09) 
Both Feet 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand and Sight of One Eye 

One Thousand Dollars ($1. 000.00) 


Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

rive Hundred Dollars 
Either Foot 

Five Hundred Dollars 
Sight of Either Eve 

‘ive Hundred Dollars 
Total Disability, 15 wecks or less 

fen Dollars ($1.00) 
Life, by being struck, knox 
run over by vehicle, while 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


($500.00) 


($5 


00.00) 


($500.00) 


per week 
ked down or 
standing or 





Agriculturist all for only $2.50— , 








MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, A-25 
461 FourtH Ave., New YorK City 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for | 


d send 


zood 


American Agriculturist three years an 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.50 in fuil pay- 
ment for both the policy and subscriptions 


Culling Cuts Costs 


Get Rid of the Hen That Eats But Doesn’t Lay 


! 

' 

' 

| ULLING may be considered the 
quickest and easiest way to cut 

| costs in the poultry business. A low 

| producing hen is an expensive member 

| of the flock and the sooner these board- 

ers are eliminated, just so much sooner 

does the flock show its efficiency. 

In many of the big commercial! poul- 
| try plants, culling is almost an all-year- 
| round proposition. But for the aver- 
age farmer, who has nothing more than 
an average flock, this is not the rule. 
If the flock can be gone over only once 
in a season, the first of September is 
considered the best time. 

There are a number of differences, 
| both in physical appearance and in ac- 


| tion, between the producing hen and 
|} the non-producer. Obviously, condi- 
tions must be such that those factors 


that determine the difference between 
producers and non-producers must be 
right. For instance, the birds must 
have plenty of mash and green food. 
They must be free from mites. Other- 











wise good layers may show many 
characteristics common to non-layers. 
Furthermore, changes of feed and care 
as well as weather conditions may bring 
about appearance in layers that will 
be more or less confusing. 


Layers are Vigorous Workers 


One of the first indications of the 
bird that has laid long and heavily 
that she is a vigorous worker, a 
good feeder, has a keen eye, has a 
bright, intelligent appearance about 
her, and is a good ranger. Further- 
more, she is late to bed and early to 


is 


rise. In other words, she is all busi- 
ness. There is something about her ac- 
tion that shows that she is always at 
work looking for food and making 


every minute count. She is not erratic 
and flighty. 

The low producer, on the other hand, 
dees not show much activity, is indolent 
and an indifferent eater. There is 
something about her very appearance 
that suggests utter indifference to 
things around her. There is not the 
bright, aggress've, businesslike air in 
her carriage. Furth-rmore, she is very 
flighty and when caught invariably will 
make a tremendous racket, squawking 
and screeching to get away. This is 
quite different from the contented 
producer. 

Color serves as an excellent guide in 
determining which hens in a flock are 
working .and which are _ boarding. 
There is the color of the flesh, of the 
shank, of the beak, ear lobe, the eye 
ring and the vent. In the yellow- 
skinned breeds, such as the Leghorns, 
the Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes, the 
heavy layer will show a white skin. The 
beak will appear pale; the legs will 
appear bleached, almost white; the vent 
will be full and moist; the ear lobe will 
be white, as will the eye ring: In the 
case of the non-layer, all these physical 
points. will show yellow. The vent will 
be tight and dry; thé ear lobe will have 
a fat, yellow appearance. 


Color Changes an Indication 


In the case of the white skin breeds, 
the cclor’ changes are not so pro- 
nounced, and in this case it is more 
difficult to identify the layers by their 
color appearance. Therefore, in the 
white skin breeds, such changes as 
form and action must be taken into 
consideration. 

A laying hen has.a decidedly differ- 
ent form compared to a low producer. 
The laying hen has a large abdomen 
and the rear end of the keel is much 
deeper than the front. Furthermore, 
her pelvic bones are well spread, her 
vent is moist and full, her skin is soft, 
and her back is broad and fla‘. The 
non-layer, on the other hand, is small 
in abdomen, has a dry and puckered 
vent, thick dry skin, and a short back 
which is narrow and arched. 

The head is an interesting part to 
use in judging producers. Many poul- 
try men take the eyeball as an indica- 
tion of producing power. The eyeball 
of the laying hen can be easily seen 
when viewed from the rear. Non- 
layers have a dull eye that is slightly 
imbedded. Cattle breeders prefer to 
use a bull that has a prominent bright 
eye in preference to one that has a 
dull, sunken, and listless eye. 


Other characteristics of the head are 
the difference of the comb and the 
beak. The comb of the layer is full, 
bright red, has a waxy feeling, and is 
warm. The comb of the non-layer is 
hard, leather-like and shriveled. Its 
color is a dull, faded red. The beak 
of the layer is short and curved and is 
set in a full, vigorous face of fine tex- 


ture. The non-layers have long, 
straight beaks and invariably a fat 
face, 


Molting an Indication 


A molting hen usually stops laying. 
This is not true, however, in the heavier 
breeds for egg production will continue 
with a slight molt. Leghorns invari- 
ably stop laying when they begin to 
molt. This is a splendid way to dis- 
tinguish a non-laying Leghorn from the 
producer. A good layer, well managed, 
will not begin to molt until late Sep- 
tember or October. Hens that have 
been well cared for and show up a 
full molt by the middle of July are 
not worthy of their keep. It is a whole 
lot cheaper to take these non-producers, 
put them in confinement to build them 
up a bit and then turn them over to 
the butcher. 


HAY GROWERS SHOULD HAVE 
BULLETIN ON “GRADES” 


Every hay producer should secure a 
copy of the Federal hay grades by ap- 
plying to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 
These grades are now in force in the 
New York and other large markets 
and are the basis of trading and quota- 
tions. Withou’ being familiar with 
these grade standards, one cannot judge 
the market value of ones own hay or 
get any benefit from following market 
quotations. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 131) 


Old Man Simms slunk away down in 
his seat to escape observation. Then 
the chairman said that if there was no 
objection they would hear from their 
well-known citizen, whose growing 
fame was more remarkable for the 
fact that it had been gained as a coun- 
try schoolmaster—he need not add that 


he referred to Mr. James E. Irwin. 
More and louder applause. 
“Friends and neighbors,” said Jim, 


“you ask me to say to you what I want 
you to do. I want you to do what you 
want to do—nothing more nor less. Last 
year I was glad to be tolerated here; 
and the only change in the situation 
lies in the fact that I have another 
place offered me—unless there Has been 
a change in your feelings toward me 
and my work. I hope there has been; 
for I know my work is good now, 
whereas I only believed it then.” 

“Sure it is!” shouted Con Bonner 
from a front seat, thus signalizing that 
astute wirepuller’s definite choice of a 
place in the bandwagon. “Tell us what 
you want, Jim!” 

“What do I want?” asked Jim. 
“More than anything else, I want such 
meetings as this—often—and a place 
to hold them. If I stay in the Wood- 
ruff District, I want this meeting to 
effect a permanent organization to work 
with me. All any teacher can do is to 
direct people’s activities in teaching 
themselves. If I’m to be your hired 
man, I want a boss in the shape of a 
civic organization which will take in 
every man and woman in the district. 
Here’s the place and now’s the time to 
make that organization.” 

(Continued next week) 


; 


| WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., 









Every dairyman knows that, in addition 
to producing ability, weight is a desirable 
factor.in dairy cattle. 


Weight in Holsteins Means: 


Greater reserve power -- Creater val- 
ue from calves sold for veal -- More 
meat value from cows whose milxinz 
days are over. 
Holsteins are the largest and heavlts 
of the dairy breeds. 

Let Us Tell You About Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of Amcrica 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ll. 


HOLSTEINS 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


150 August and September Cows 


2 CARS FINE READY COWS 


All young, good size, good condition. 
Perfect udders gnd good producers. 
Shall have October and Nivember Cows in Secson 


OSWALD J. WARD & SONS, CANDOR, N. ¥. 





HOLSTEINS AnD GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS| 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 


service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N, Y. 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 

and close by large and heavy producers, 

bred registered Holsteins ge ages; your 
our best attention 

McGRAW New York 


fresh 

Pure 
inquiry will receive 

Browncroft Farm 





SWINE BREEDERS 


142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old. $4 each; 









8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks, $5 eac h. ars 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks ol i, $5.50 each. 


Pure Breed Boars, $7 evwch. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST oes. 


WOBURN, MASS. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free boc 
DUNDEE. ". v. 





HARPENDING Box 10 
REGISTERED 0.1. C. f."P.xockns. wavvinte, s. ¥. 





ii SHEEP BREEDERS 
SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


All desirable ages. Some unusually good two-year-old 
rams to head pure bred flocks. 


Dr. S. F. SNOW 
713 University Block SYRACUSE, N.Y 











BABY CHICKS 
f BABY CHICKS 


. §. C. Rhede Island Reds, 12c each 
Chicks: Barred Plymouth Recks, lc each 
S. C. White Leghorns, . 9c each 

| Mixed or Off Color, . . 
These chicks are al! hatched from free range stock, 


7c each 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet free. 


W. A. LAUVER, 





MeAL'S! “ERVILLE, PA. 





LARGE TYPE ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEGHORN 
12 weeks old pullets, long-bodied, pure bred, healthy 
birds 1 pedigreed matings. Imm ediate ahip- 
ment. B.. each, $1.20 each in lots of ten or more. 
ONARD F. STRICKLER - SHERIDAN, PA. 

















fine Poultry, Tarkeys,Geese, Duck«,Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pizewns, Chicks, Stock, 
PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pransylvania. 


LARGE STOCK 


Exxs, low; ¢ slog 


600 White Leghorn Breeders. one ve old, 
$1.(0each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug inh 
delivery, $1.Weach and up. Thousands ready 
HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R.1 





TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 
8. C. White Leghorns exclusively. Nice, healthy pullets 
and cockerels, 10 weeks old, $1.00; 12 weeks old, $1.2 cach 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 





HILLPOT 
QUALITY 


CHICKS 





_anywhere east of Mississippi River. 


ee ore 51000 5550 si00 R. I. Reds 
00 White 


Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed Bact a. Lt Ny By White Wyandottes 
W. ©. MILLPOT 


mentees” ae ee age DELIVERIES 


Barred Rocks ae a $7.00 , Se 
Rocks 13.00 t oo 3.75 
18.00 925 475 


Box 29, Frenchtown, WN. J. 











COMFORT 


A Satisfactory heating system installed in your 
home brings lasting comfort to every member 
of your family. 

The Moncrief Pipeless Furnace was especially 
designed to heat farm homes. Its large air 
capacity circulates all the air throughout the 
entire house, heating all corners. 

No cold, drafty floors in cold, windy weather 
with a Moncrief Pipeless Furnace. 

Its cost is reasonable—so reasonable in fact 
that you can’t afford to be without it. 


Write for catalog today. 





Eastern Distributors 


F.H. HANLON, Batavia, N.Y. 


E. L. GARNER 
177 23d St., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 














THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


- MONCRIEF 


PIPELESS 


FURNACE 








Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New York and New Jerse y over $25, 000,000 and has re- 
turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 


ur own farm or inte nd to purchase a farm, we ar 


a ) ' ea ongeti me, easy-payment loan. Interest at 512 
tary ayt t mi-annually. Loans run for 33 years but can be paid at 
ledetal larmd oan ’ uny time after 5 years. Local representative in 


Bonds 


ook ahead! If you will need a loan this te now for information 


The FEDER. AL LAND BANK of ‘SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 














My Engine Does the Works 16 


Read the Amazing Facts About 
This Wondertul Farm Engine 


The regul lar power jo saw she . w ards and I ran it for him 
, ry » « rete mixer, spray rig and « nged it all the way 
rv fror = ~~ et and does ever ob fre »m I to6H. P. He will 
ry from abou ‘ ) » and ) ev } 
\ oes easily am eapl sother buy ene vial away. He is 
. . ~ sere S NO engine can do this. It using a4H r. at present 
need tohavetwe ormore e tomoveand canbeset but at times needs 8H P. 
engines for these jobs. anywt ere an i put to v so this would be the very 
a farm engine Today you Can get six Bu thout fastening down. engine he wants. 
J res — 
that would have engines in one. You can Sma = Kero inning eN ) A.C. Lt ikehart t. Dayto on 
every feature the get an engine that will bration. Safe—no crank. Pa; says: “V . ased 
farmer wanted deliver 1*4 H. P. for the " ee Gores ; with n I twar s and 
© tr 
and-none he did- | little j 6H. P. for the all moving parts enclosed. ree ut pe 
n't won. It has he “ty w on os y de- me CaM operate it I know of as it is so handy 
Bow been on the sired power In Detween. to move from one job to 
market six years. ou can change power as What Users Say another and the company 
Thousands of sat- t ze bs A hange Fred Dunderi, Strat athe has be een fair and square 
isfied users tell tly nd you cona, Minn., s t- to deal with. 
will get high efficiency and tainly like my Ei rd 


OF Tae penad' ty (ow cost at all powers Engine. Runs an Sinch Bree Trial Offer 


ed. I'm proud to burr mill fu l 


have this engine No Other Engine Ha oo ple nty of x ~<y nd Now—I know i am 
Like It me, TE Ger 


“TE eet out to build 


bear my name.” oes. some extraordi- 
ist —— engine. 
t 


There Is no other farm 
like the Edwards. ~“ 
> s 
churns, ine have « f acen or Don't orn a =e 6 e- 
plain on ~~ hyb : Bag Be Don't s« end me an order. 
. — it s. Si» aaines oe Just wri your name and 
om ’ i 
° = t address mm the cx epee De 
nes t t get anotl 
runs an nd vd you « 


grinder. the old. Minas Pinte information, about 
1 30 _— An . ® BUC. ny traightfe rward, un- 
wood- rs all the conditional free tr 
b SUF 5f. ill not be obligated 
neighbors in any wa 
r my Ed- 
EDWARDS MOTOR CO., 123 Main St., Springfield, oO. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 
133 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 





s, together with 





Without cost or obligation, send me complete 
description of your engine, also details of your 
free trial offer. 





Name.. 





Post Toasties 
with luscious, 
ripe Peaches— 


VERYBODY knows the delicious good- 

ness of Post Toasties, those crisp, golden- 
brown flakes of toasted corn. When sliced 
fresh peaches are added, and then the cream 
is poured on—that’s double delight—a real 
treat for the appetite. 


And a substantial source of energy, too. 


Post Toasties are as near as the nearest 
grocery store; served as easily and as quickly 
as you can pour a helping from the package 
—ready the moment anybody’s hungry. 


No cooking, no waiting, no bother to pre~ 
pare a Post Toasties breakfast, lunch or 
supper—delightfully good to the last flake in 
the package. 

And—here’s the wonderful part—a serving 
usually costs less than a cent. 


The name guarantees the Post Toasties 
quality. Tell the grocer it’s Post Toasties you 
want, and be sure to get the yellow and red 
wax-wrapped package. 


Post Toasties 


improved CORN FLAKES 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 














Look at the Expiration Date on Your Address Label 


If ye — subscription has expired, ye can show your appreciation of ou 0 sy in con- 
inuing to send you the American Agriculturist by favoring us with your re newal at once 

There is no question as to your t eding every coming issue of American Agi iturist, 
because some of the future numbers will contain fact hat you would not willingly miss 
for any amount The worst kind of econom e world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
for American Agricul turist and thereb i or even $1,000 by not having 
the information that will be civen in the next a2 issuc meriean Agriculturist 

If you were a doctor re ‘st medi al jour al indispensable If you are 
a real farmer who is out r LeMay ‘ ind not merely a bare living, you ow it to 
yourself and family to read r I : issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
ean keep abreast of t tin 


‘SPECIAL BARGAINS ! ! 


“ifty vo i ‘ ‘ \ t v 
till greater value fo 


bargal 2 years con ONLY $1 +4 
if AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 3 Say 
S VE For ONLY 3:30 
It has probably been merety an oversight if you are in arre: u ubs eription 
Before you forget it, m vail your renewa t { the above ; taeek n ok iy 2 ye 
is still with us in our fight for your Ke 1d happit 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 461 1 rth Ave... New York City 
| appreciate your sending n American Agriculturist after my subscription expired 
Here is my check (or money-order or renewal for . ° years 


weo 


NAME 


ADDRESS..... 





Address 














